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To Close Out Surplus Stock 
of Choice Hardy IRISES 


My necessity is your good fortune 


~ eee Sar ee 
BR eee peed tg 1 


My space is limited and I 
must therefore move cer- 
tain stocks in order to make 
room for the propagation 
of new varieties. ‘This is 
an unusual opportunity to 
secure choice hardy garden 
irises at a fraction of their 
real value. Every variety 
offered is a prolific bloomer, 
as hardy as grass and ex- 
ceedingly handsome. Some 
of them are also quite 
fragrant. 


ROSE UNIQUE: A handsome 

early fragrant, bright rose 

colored Iris. 

WALHALLA: Another very 

early variety. Fine flowers of 

light lavender-blue and rich vel- 

vety violet-purple. 

GERTRUDE: An early purple that makes a great mass planting. 

CAPRICE: An early bright cerise with a rich grape juice fragrance. 

LORELEY: Very handsome, opens out flat like a Japanese Iris. Standards 
lemon yellow, splashed purple; falls purple with yellow edging. Beauti- 
fully marked throat. 

MRS. H. DARWIN: Waxy white with a violet netting at the throat. 

BLUE JAY: If you know the color of the feathered beauty of the same name 
you know the color of “Blue Jay.” 7 

DR. BERNICE: An exquisitely handsome coppery rose blend. A very fine Iris 

MAUVINE: a tall uniform rich mauve color. Very attractive. 

MITHRAS: Canary yellow standards with violet carmine falls, edged yellow. 

E. L. CRANDALL: A “‘plicata’’ or “pleated” type. A pure white Iris with a 
heavy border of deep blue. 

CELESTE: Soft, clear, uniform Azure blue. Very handsome in mass. F 

MONSIGNOR: A rich silky violet and deep crimson purple. A fine dark Iris. 

MARY GARDEN: An unusual coloring. Soft yellow, minutely dotted and 
veined maroon. 

LEWIS TROWBRIDGE: A fine large brilliant flower of bright violet rose. 

MRS. COWLEY: Russet, or coppery-buff standards and Carmine falls. Hand- 
some. 

AMAS: A very large flowered light blue bi-color from Asia Minor, and the 
parent of many of our fine large flowered varieties of recent introduction. 

INNOCENZA: Olear white, with a showy golden beard. Cornell Test Gardens 
class this as one of the ten best 

PAULINE: Very fragrant. Rich silky pansy violet. Quite striking. 

QUEEN OF MAY: A popular soft pink toned variety. 


100 Fine Strong Plants 


5 each of the above 20 choice varieties $12.00 


This collection would cost $50 at my regular catalogue prices. If you can’t 
use 100 plants, get your neighbor to join with you. 


Six of any one variety for $1 


RAINBOW COLLECTION 


This collection will contain some of the finest Bearded Iris in my entire 
garden. For those who want a garden full of fine flowers in all the colors of 
the rainbow, but do not care to go to the extra care of keeping them separate, 
this is a real opportunity and a great bargain. The labor saved in putting up 
this RAINBOW COLLECTION without labels, enables me to furnish the utmost 
in value at the minimum cost. 


100 choice Bearded Iris, without labels, for $7.50 


JAPANESE IRIS 


I have a wonderful collection of these gorgeous beauties, some of which are 
as large as a dinner plate. There are 
singles, doubles, selfs, striped and mot- 
tled effects in a wonderful array of bril- 
liant colorings. 


For Spring shipment I will furnish 
25 assorted plants, without 
labels, for $6 


SIBERIAN IRIS SEEDLINGS 


If you wish a garden full of fine Siber- 
ian Iris at a nominal cost, this is your 





DOUBLE JAPANESE IRIS 


chance. They are fine for cutting, rugged 
and hardy, easy to grow in full sun or 
semi-shade, in any soil or climate. These 
are mixed seedlings, raised from the seed 
of such famous varieties as Dragonfly, 


Emperor, Kingfisher, Perry’s Blue, Snow 
Queen, Blue King and twenty other choice 
varieties. These are seedlings of varieties 
that sell at 50c to $5 per plant. As I 
have more than I can find room for, this 
is your advantage. 

100 Siberian seedlings in assorted colors, 

without labels, for $6. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B 
Bayside Long Island, N. Y. 
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The lime 


Now is the time to take advantage of the 
surprising speed with which we can build 
and fully equip a Glass Garden for you. Do 
it so its perpetual summer land can be yours 
every winter from now on. 
What bundles of joy it will bring you regard- 
less of clime or time. Joy and health. 
If you doubt it for a minute, send for our 
book called ‘Greenhouses As We Know 
Them.” You'll find it rather a revelation. 
And withal — help filled. No obligations 
whatsoever. 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


Lorp & BurNHAMO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 202 S..LaSalle Street 





TORONTO 
308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 
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Boston Florists 

















| [UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH, 








BOSTON 

y, Florist 
67 BEACON STREET Flowers 

Ph : Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0: 0281-0282 Anywhere 


Cable Address “Obefio” 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 








The Leading For All This 
Florist District 
Carbone 
FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTO 


Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 














TOTTY’S 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
for the Spring 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 


205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 








Old English 
Boxmond 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Ine. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 
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Late March Work 


MARY lilies can be planted as safely in Spring as in Autumn. 
The list includes the Regal lily, speciosum lilies, Henry’s 
lily and the auratum lily. Orders for these should be placed 
immediately. 


Snapdragons for Summer may be grown from seeds sown in 
coldframes or indoors within the next week or two. Cuttings are 
also readily made from indoor plants, but with these there is 
always the danger of carrying over a- tirrhinum rust. 


There will be no need of uncovering the garden until the bulbs 
start to push through. Fleshy leaved plants will need airing early, 
but the mulch should come off gradually removing a layer a 
week, while bulbs should remain covered longer. 


Clean all dead leaves and stalks from around hollyhocks, del- 
phiniums and peonies when they are uncovered, and spray new 
growth with Bordeaux mixture. 


Of course, rhododendrons, laurels and evergreens are better off 
if some mulch is left about the plants, but a heavy layer of leaves 
is suffocating. 


Roses, perennials and rock plants which have been heaved by 
the frost should be pressed firmly into the soil. Gullies in the 
rockery must be filled preferably with stone chips. Cut away all 
rotting leaves of fleshy or woolly leaved plants and sprinkle stone 
chips about the crowns. 


Start the seeds of slow-growing annual flowers in boxes of 
earth or frames. These flowers include lobelias, zinnias, pot mari- 
golds, petunias, asters, ageratums and salvias. 


Air the hotbeds and coldframes on warm sunny days to prevent 
moisture from collecting and causing damping off. 


As soon as the ground is free from frost, many perennials 
may be divided, especially trollius, but few flowers should be 
expected from these new divisions. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 














Rocky Mt. Wild Flowers 


Beautiful Perennials for Rock Gardens 


Also Oolo. Blue Spruce and Kosters Blue 
Spruce tree seeds. Free Booklet. 


MARTIN J. CULLEN 
4577 Wyandotte Street Denver, Oolo. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
‘Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 

















Lectures illustrated with slides, 
Allotment Gardening, Forum on 
Gardening, Forum on Community 
Beautifying, How to Plan Home 
Grounds, How to Clean Up and 
Beautify the Community, Our Com- 
mon Trees, The Tree—How to Dig 
—Set—Prune—Spray—Propagate— 
Bud and Graft. A Community 
Beautifying Campaign of a week 
will produce lasting results, making 
a cleaner, prettier and healthier 
community. HERBERT D. HEM- 
ENWAY, Holden, Mass. 








Flower Seed Novelties 
for 1929 


Anchusa Annual “Blue Bird” 
CE EE. £ebedhedecenenecescee 50c¢ 
Papaver Orientale “The Feltham,” 
various shades without blotch .... 50c¢ 
Lobelia Oardinalis ‘“‘The Bishop” 
Extra pirene ~W; 
Meconopsis Baileyii (Blue Poppy) 
Ee EE, wh 0.05:60006 65400 50c 
Scabiosa Caucasica “Goldingensis”’ 
Great Improvement ............. 60c 
Verbena Hybrid “‘Oolossea” 
DD PEE Secor dusvectsesice 50c 
Ursinia Anethoides Orange and Purple 
New South African Daisy ........ 
Collection (7 pkts.) $8.50 
Two collections $6.50 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc, 
Cranford, N. J. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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A Tree Moving Service—Plus! 


Our Tree Moving Service has reached that point where it is meriting the earnest 
attention of Estate Owners and Landscape Architects throughout New England. We 
offer not only the service itself, rendered by crews of trained tree handlers, under tree 
experts who literally ‘‘know their trees from the ground up.” We offer not only the 
facilities of our modern equipment, including scientific ‘‘tree movers’’* capable of 
safely handling trees of the largest size. But more than these; we offer the trees 
themselves, if you require them. We have available for transplanting on your home 
grounds beautiful trees of many varieties, in all sizes. We would be very glad to 
show you photographs. 








oe Over 1,000 prominent, perma- % 


nent clients in New England. 






*One of our Modern Tree Movers. Will easily 
handle large trees. Capacity 15 to 30 tons. 





er 
ats 


This handsome 55 ft. Sugar Maple is one of the 
trees we have available in several varieties. Also 
beautiful broad Hemlocks 10 to 20 ft. 
high and other large evergreens. 


WHITE & FRANKE ay ners 
































Heart Cypress Tubs 


WE take pleasure in directing the attention of 

our patrons to our Plant Tub Manufacturing 
Department. In addition to Plant Tubs we manufac- fae 4b te 
ture Window Boxes and all kinds of Garden Furniture. 
Our wooden work represents the highest perfection of 
the wood-worker’s art. Estimates furnished on special 
work. 





These tubs are described in our Special Tub pamphlet. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS comet hes 











Ask for Visit 
Catalog Nursery 
Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 





(Please mention this magazine) 


Square Tub No. 11 Round Tub 
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Odd Decorative Plants 


OUR recent reference to the growing of sweet potatoes as 

house plants in a bowl of water, reminds me that years 
ago, very many years ago, I, with boyish enthusiasm, orna- 
mented my mother’s windows with all sorts of oddities, the 
most decorative of which was the carrot. One method was 
to cut off the top of a big carrot and place it in a saucer of 
water. The foliage in the early stages is exceedingly attractive. 
Another scheme was to cut a carrot in half and partially 


scoop out the top portion and suspend it on three strings, 
basket fashion, top downward. The hollow was filled with 
water as needed. The effect was charming for the foliage 
curled up around the carrot and made a veritable little basket 
of green. An additional source of amusement was to shake 
bird seed into a dampened old, large bath sponge—in those 
days sponges cost but little. Kept moist, the seed soon ger- 
minated and made a pleasing ball of green when suspended 
on a string. 

But the most charming of these pseudo house plants are 
the redwood burls which some florists offer for sale. These 
burls, which are wart-like excresences, are sawn off the Cali- 
fornia redwoods, and while they may have existed in a 
dormant condition for scores or perhaps hundreds of years, 
they quickly develop growths when placed in dishes of water 
or are otherwise kept moist. Most of the burls offered for 
sale are of small size, but at a recent meeting of the New York 
Florists Club, W. A. Manda exhibited several of these burls 
fully two feet across, and with that ingenuity for which he is 
famous, Mr. Manda had changed these rugged pieces of wood 
into miniature Japanese gardens. The gnarled character of 
these huge burls lent itself to such treatment, for between the 
points where the fern-like foliage had emerged, Mr. Manda 
had installed miniature bridges, winding pebble paths, small 
figures and even tiny pools in which gold fish were swim- 
ming. These burls, I think, were the most ingenious examples 
of art and nature I have ever seen and considering these large 
burls would continue to emit growth for two or more years, 
though no roots are produced, they would be a source of 
much pleasure to those who have a heated sun parlor where 
there is sufficient light to ensure healthy growth. 


New York, N. Y. —T. A. Weston. 


Light on Daphne Cneorum 


EGINALD FARRER’S ‘‘The Dolomites” seems to be a 
favorite with flower lovers just now and deservedly so, 
both as a delightful reminder to those who have followed 
somewhat in his footsteps and as an incentive to others to do 
likewise. 

Mrs. Wilder quotes so fully from this book that I will 
only say that Daphne cneorum need not always have a lime- 
stone foundation. I have in mind a beautiful border of 
daphne, so fine in fact, that a picture of it is used by one 
of our leading nursery men in his catalogue. This daphne 
has been growing close to the stones in front of a bed of 
native rhododendrons, and as some of these are now six 
feet tall there can be no trace of lime in the soil. It is leaf 
mold from oak leaves and peat. There is a southern exposure 
with full sun much of the day. The “long yellow roots” 
cannot “‘reach limestone silt’’ as none exists hereabouts, and 
probably reach plain yellow dirt or perhaps broken ledge 
rock of which the driveway is built, a compact rock which 
splits, however, in sharp angles. Here the daphne blossoms 
as freely as in its own beloved Ampezzo Thal, perfuming 
the air, ere it comes in view. But across the driveway in the 
same soil rather in the shade it utterly refuses to live, which 
carries out Mr. Farrer’s observations on the “‘miffiness’’ of 


many Alpines. —H. O. Sprague. 
Wellesley Hills. 
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Hamamelis Vernalis 


(Vernal Witch Hazel) 


When the happy “spring 
so-o-o-n”’ of the chicka- 
dee is heard and the Red 
Osier and willows by 
the river take on more 
intense colors of crim- 
son and gold, then the 
Vernal Witch Hazel 
puts forth its myriad 
flowers in dainty defi- 
ance to the last frantic 
efforts of winter. 


Although a native of the 
Ozarks this beautiful 
shrub seems comfortably 
at home in New England and its colors varying from clear 
yellow and burnished gold to deep maroon are a most wel- 
come harbinger of spring. 


We have a couple hundred plants to offer this spring. 2-3 
ft. at $1.25 each, $10.00 per 10; and 3-4 ft. at $1.75 
each, $16.00 per 10. | 


Why not write for our catalog now? It lists many items 
to interest you. Fruit and berry plants, shrubs, evergreens, 
ferns, flowers 'n everything. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Putney, Vermont 





Box G 




















CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 
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Green Spires and a Well 
Placed Water Jar 


(See Page 97) 
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NOTABLE FLOWER SHOWS JUST AHEAD 


Chicago Garden and Flower Show 


gt gers 100,000 persons attended the third annual 
Chicago Garden and Flower Show, held at the Hotel 
Sherman, which closed March 3. The show surpassed all 
previous exhibits in quality and interest, especially in the 
garden club section. Sixty-five clubs united, with the result 
that 18 gardens were built, representing many types of design 
and garden architecture, including miniature model gardens, 
rock gardens and a cactus garden. 

The garden club exhibits occupied the entire first floor 
with many interesting features of professional quality, other 
than gardens. Indoor windowsill boxes, porch boxes and vase 
arrangements were outstanding, while the shadow boxes were 
unusual and attracted a great deal of attention. Over 50 table 
arrangements and luncheon tables filled one large room, in 
which class a center piece of yellow calla lilies was a prize- 
winner. 

In spite of the early date of the show, the gardens con- 
tained many forced plants. There were such woody subjects 
as Lombardy poplars in full leaf; forsythias, bridalwreath, 
Ribes aureum, prunus varieties, lilacs, deutzias, Azalea 
amoena, Rosa rugosa, malus varieties, weigelas and eucalyptus 
trees growing luxuriantly. 

In grottos, old garden favorites flourished such as mer- 
tensias, trilliums, ranunculus, violas, dielytras, hemerocallis, 
Primula veris and P. kewensis, Cypripedium acaule, saxa- 
frages and sedums. In every case, these plants were used in 
such a way as to give the visitors a clear idea of the best use 
of the plants. 

A gold medal was offered by the Garden 
Club of America for the best individual 
exhibit in the show. While there were 
many fine displays, the judges considered 
none good enough, so the medal was 
awarded to John A. Servas for his skill 
in promoting the show. 

Artistry and imagination were combined 
in the many diversified exhibits of garden 
club members. A camouflage garden orig- 
inated by a member of the Evanston Gar- 
den Club was, in this show, dressed in 
Spring flowers, but its kaleidoscopic series 
of designs permitted a change of scene on 
short notice and by shifting potted plants, 
the dominant violet hues could be changed 
to a fantasy in rose. Members of the Deer- 
field Garden Club were rivals in competi- 
tion with window boxes, miniature gar- 
dens, shadow boxes, bud and branch ar- 
rangements, and table decorations. 

Gardens for every month of the year 
were staged in elaborate settings by towns 
from all over Illinois. From Glen Ellyn 
came displays typical of the rose and scilla 


seasons of the year. Other flowering periods were represented 
by peony and iris groups from Crystal Lake. All these were 
unique and the entire plan was fostered by the Garden Club 
of Illinois co-operating with the. North Shore gardens of 
Wilmette, Kenilworth, Glencoe, Raviania, Highland Park 
and Lake Forest. 


Worcester Spring Flower Show 


The Worcester (Mass.) Horticultural Society held its an- 
nual Spring flower show in its beautiful new hall on March 
7 to 10. There were no competitive classes but the exhibits 
filled practically all of the available halls. The most note- 
worthy exhibit, covering 500 square feet in area, was from 
Mrs. Homer Gage of Shrewsbury and her able head gardener, 
Allen J. Jenkins, made a striking display, similar to the one 
staged in Boston a year ago, with broad grass steps, a rock 
garden, a Spring bulb garden, Azalea Kaempferi, hardy 
primulas, and some interesting species of tulips and narcissi. 
The same exhibitor had fine beds of Primula malacoides, 
cinerarias and other plants. Mrs. Matthew P. Whittall, James 
Warr, gardener, had a fine group of cyclamen, also cinerarias 
and various cut flowers. Charles Potter of Boylston filled four 
beds with Darwin and other tulips and various Spring flowers. 

Miss Louise Warren’s rock garden’ was well done and the 
Daphne cneorums, primulas, Tulipa Clusiana and the violas 
were especially good. Ernest Adshead of Auburn had a pretty 
little rock garden and splendid pots of auriculas, also fine 
hardy primulas. Edward W. Breed showed beds of ever- 





Tropical Garden at the Chicago Flower Show 
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greens, in which bulbous flowers were scattered. A. W. 
Schneider of Clinton had extra fine cyclamen. The Worcester 
Garden Club’s exhibits filled a special hall and were most 
interesting. Fruits and vegetables were very well shown and 
virtually every retailer in and near Worcester had attractive 
displays of cut flowers. The fact that the exhibition filled 
several rooms on three floors made it all the more interesting. 
There was a large attendance each day. 


A Book for Gladiolus Growers 

Those who are learning to love the gladiolus, and who 
like to read about it as well as grow it, will be charmed by 
the 1929 Yearbook of the New England Gladiolus Society, 
which is a book of 100 pages, admirably printed and illus- 
trated, and packed with interesting and informing articles on 
every phase of gladiclus breeding and growing. 

There is matter to interest and instruct the beginner, as 
well as matter from which the most adept breeders and grow- 
ers may profit. It goes with membership in the society, which 
costs a dollar a year—50 cents more for a cloth-bound copy 
of the Yearbook. Any gladiolus grower who would like to 
join the society and get the Yearbook may communicate 
with the secretary of the society, Mr. A. C. Scott, East Wey- 
mouth, Mass. There are some of the finest colored pictures of 
the gladiolus in this book that have ever been printed in this 
country. 


State Conservation Meeting 


The conservation division of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs will hold an all-day conference at 
the Hotel Vendome, Boston, opening at 10 a.m. on March 
26. Many interesting lectures are scheduled, the first one to 
be by William A. L. Bazeley, Commissioner of Conserva- 
tion, who will talk on ‘““‘Women in Conservation.’”’ Mrs. 
J. J. Storrow, State Commissioner of Girl Scouts will next 
tell of the “Influence of the Great Outdoors on the Restless- 
ness of the Youth of Today.’’ Following this, Mrs. M. R. 
Webber will discuss ‘‘Using the Proper Christmas Greens.”’ 
At 11.25 a.m., Mr. Frank E. Winsor will speak on ‘““The 
Metropolitan Water Supply.’’ Next on the program is Hon. 
Charles O. Bailey, Secretary of the Department of Conser- 
vation, who has chosen for his topic ‘‘Forest Fires.’’ The 
last speaker of the morning will be Mr. Alton E. Briggs, 
Secretary of the Boston Produce Exchange, who will em- 
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phasize the necessity of “Conservation of Our Food Supply.” 

After luncheon, Dr. Arthur Gilbert, who is Commissioner 
of Agriculture, will tell something of ‘‘New England Re- 
sources.”’ Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, who is always interesting, 
will discuss conservation in general. Colored lantern slides 
will be used by Professor Clark L. Thayer in his talk on 
“Gardens.”’ Last of all will come Dr. May who will stress 
‘Why We Need Conservation of Birds.” 


New Jersey Gladiolus Society 

The New Jersey Gladiolus Society will stage its second 
annual exhibition in Amusement Hall at Plainfield, N. J., 
August 21-22 (28-29 alternate date). Mrs. S. Van Heesen 
of Fanwood is chairman of the exhibition committee. The 
New Jersey Gladiolus Society, now 15 months old, has a 
membership of over 300 and plans for this season include a 
larger program than attempted last year. The society will 
publish a five-page bulletin to be edited by Dr. F. T. McLean 
and will hold sectional meetings in the four geographic divi- 
sions of the state under the leadership of the four sectional 
vice-presidents. 

The second South Jersey gladiolus show will be staged at 
Cape May in Convention Hall on or about July 24, under 
the auspices of the New Jersey Gladiolus Society. Mr. A. D. 
Lang of Bridgeton is show committee chairman and Mr. F. F. 
Rockwell of Cape May is director. 

As a result of the report of Professor J. H. Clark of New 
Brunswick on the trial grounds the society is undertaking 
the revision of the gladiolus score card, particularly with a 
view to the scoring of varieties under field conditions. The 
committee to revise the score card is representative of both the 
college and the membership at large and is as follows: Profes- 
sor J. H. Clark, Professor C. H. Connors, A. C. McLean, 
Dr. F. T. McLean, H. M. Barrett, Chas. D. Taylor and 
Geo. S. Birch. 


Gladiolus Society for New York City 


The formation of a gladiolus society to be known as the 
Metropolitan Gladiolus Society is being promoted in New 
York City by Forman T. McLean of the New York Botanical 
Garden. The purposes of the organization will be to hold 
meetings to discuss problems and to have experts lecture,: 
visit nearby collections of gladious varieties, affiliate with 
the American Gladiolus Society, hold an annual show with 
the New York Horticultural Society and to 
publish field notes on gladiolus growing. 
Garden lovers in the vicinity of the city are 
invited to join. 


Historic Garden Week in Virginia 


The Garden Club of Virginia is plan- 
ning to hold a tour of famous old estates 
in Virginia during the week of April 29 
with the purpose of acquainting out-of- 
state garden lovers with the beauty and 
history of Virginia and to raise funds, 
through small admissions charged to enter 
these estates, to finance the restoration of 
the garden at “Kenmore.” 

Tourists from all over the country are 
expected to attend, among them some from 
the North Shore Garden Club of Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs. Thomas S. Wheelwright, 
president of the James River Garden Club, 
is chairman of the tour. 

“Kenmore’’ was for many years the 
home of Colonel Fielding Lewis, whose 
wife, Betty, was the only sister of George 
Washington. 
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A Harmonious Arrangement of Pool and Seat 


Accessories for the Garden 


of objects that we may almost define one as ‘‘any object 

in the garden that is not a plant.’’ The most common 
features described as garden accessories are (a) architectural 
objects, such as walls, fences, garden houses, bridges, trellises, 
and pergolas; (b) those of sculptural character, such as statu- 
ary, pools, fountains, vases, and urns; and (c) the miscella- 
neous smaller structures which may or may not be sculptural: 
wellheads, lanterns, seats, tables, sundials, gazing globes, 
flower pots, etc. Garden accessories, then, are of two kinds: 
the fixed, and the movable. 

The well designed garden derives much of its effect from 
the skilful use of accessories. In planning the garden composi- 
tion the plantsman thinks chiefly of the choice and arrange- 
ment of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous material, but the 
designer also selects and arranges his garden accessories to 
heighten the interest of the composition, centering the atten- 
tion at one point or leading it from object to object in a pre- 
determined logical manner. 

Since each type of garden accessory has a special use of its 
own, an object should be admitted to the garden only as it 
can be made to contribute to the interest of the composition. 

In general there are three ways in which the garden acces- 
sory serves to perfect the design: (1) by separating one area 
from another, as by a wall that shuts out the street, or a 
lattice which screens a service yard; (2) by decorating the 
surface of the ground, as with a pool; (3) by directing atten- 
tion to itself as a relatively important part of the whole 
composition. 

(1) The wall, fence, and lattice are more than mere ma- 
sonry or carpentry. As architectural structures they not only 
bring into the garden an atmosphere of the man-made which 
unifies garden and house, but also provide privacy through 
enclosure. Planting is, of course, essential for best appearance, 
and there is here a great opportunity for the use of vines as 
well as the ornamental growing of espalier fruits. The per- 
gola, a double row of posts supporting crosspieces, is intended 
primarily to shade a walk while supporting grapes or other 


r | ‘HE term “‘garden accessory”’ is applied to so many kinds 





vines, but it can at the same time be used as a means of sepa- 
rating one unit from another. 

(2) The pattern of the garden floor is made chiefly of 
beds and paths, but the pool as an accessory provides a differ- 
ent element and a new spirit for the garden, whether formal 
or naturalistic in character. 

(3) In the placing of an accessory in the garden, the de- 
signer has a means of centering attention on the effect he 
intends us to enjoy. If the form of the garden is to be particu- 
larly accented, he makes the corners stronger, perhaps by 
placing a teahouse in each; or if the main garden view centers 
on a wall, he may use a niche and fountain to emphasize the 
spot where he wishes to rest the view. 

Of the minor objects, one feature, such as a sundial, may 
occupy the center of the garden as something greater in inter- 
est than any other in the garden; or another accessory, per- 
haps a seat, may terminate the vista down a path. 

The following table may be helpful as containing sugges- 
tions for good practice in the use of minor accessories. 

Best as principal object in small garden: 

Sundial 
Birdbath 
Gazing globe 
Freestanding fountain 
Wellhead 
Best as terminal point of vista: 
Seat 
Statue in niche 
Wall fountain 
Suitable for uses other than above: 


Use makes more than one in 
a garden unnecessary. 
"Shape makes pleasing appear- 

ance from all sides. 


Not worthy of inclusion in 
group above. 


ne Hardly sufficiently important 
Tube for use as principal object 
u 
, focal point of vista. 
Birdhouses itn tak le 
Suitable for nearly every use: 
Statuary 


—Bradford Williams. 
Boston, Mass. 





Roses That Pass the New England Test 


N a Summer’s tests, the following named roses were among 
those that gave evidence of adaptability to the conditions 
and climate of eastern Massachusetts. I believe them to be 

promising sorts for almost any locality that produces good 
roses. 

Etoile de Feu is an outstanding variety among the new 
flame colored roses. Its unique color is of great brilliancy and 
rare distinction. The petals are very large and have fine texture 
and good substance. The color, a bronzy yellow, is brilliant 
without harshness and remains beautiful so long as the flowers 
last. The freely branching bushes are well clothed with dark 
green foliage of good form. The growth is strong and flowers 





The New Pink Rose Rapture 


are produced profusely. The wood develops and ripens well. 
This fact promises a high degree of hardiness. I find this 
variety to be one of the most distinct, interesting and attrac- 
tive of the late introductions of new flame colored decorative 
roses. Its novel, brilliant and beautiful color, its fine habit of 
growth and its profusion of flowering are sure to secure for it 
a place in our best rose gardens. 

Etoile de Hollande is a rose of sterling merit and a valuable 
contribution to our list of best red roses. It is sure to win the 
approval of all who plant it. In fact, I know of no other 
variety that has so many of the qualities that make up the 
truly reliable and desirable red rose for general cultivation. 
Its value is not found in any extraordinary single quality but 
in the remarkable combination of good ones. It is a bright 
clear crimson that never fades or takes on the dull purplish 
hues that disfigure most of our red roses. The large petals hold 
their beautiful color until they fall to the ground. The buds 
are not very long but they open large double roses of fine 
form and outstanding beauty. The petals are of lasting sub- 


stance and fine texture. The fragrance is exquisite. Strong 
stems firmly hold the flowers in position. Vigorous growth 
gives sturdy bushy plants that flower in great profusion. The 
foliage is clean, of good substance and handsome. The wood 
ripens well and the plants are among the hardiest of the 
hybrid teas. 

Margaret McGredy, one of the new hybrid tea roses of the 
season of 1928, made an excellent showing in my garden. 
From early in June till late in the Autumn it produced con- 
tinuously an astonishing number of blooms of fine form and 
of distinctly novel color. The buds and the full blown roses 
in their early stages are a brilliant oriental red of indescribable 
hue. In a few days the flowers lose much of their brilliancy 
and change to a peculiar shade of carmine. But they remain 
attractive. The pointed buds open into large full double 
flowers that are very durable. The growth is vigorous and 
branches freely. The bushes are naturally of good shape and 
require little pruning. The foliage is handsome and persist- 
ently hangs to the plant. The stout stems of moderate length 
give the blooms good support even in hot and damp weather. 
As the buds usually come singly, little disbudding is needed. 
Carefully cutting off the faded flowers is quite enough summer 
pruning. This newcomer is sure to make many friends. 

Westfield Star has sometimes been classed among the yellow 
roses, but I find it to be essentially white and worthy of a 
place among the most reliable white varieties. Though, some- 
times on first opening, it shows faint yellow tints, it very 
quickly changes to clear white. A late addition to the rapidly 
increasing Ophelia family, it has many of the desirable char- 
acteristics of its admirable parent. Like many of the family, it 
is vigorous, hardy, free flowering and fragrant. The medium- 
sized buds are of fine pointed form and very attractive. The 
flowers when full blown are informal and of pleasing artistic 
value. They are decorative on the plant and very useful for 
cutting. The bushes are easily kept in good shape and they 
retain their ornamental foliage until late in the Fall. As a 
handsome, reliable white rose this variety is a welcome addi- 
tion to the garden. 

Lady Inchiquin, a rose rarely seen in this country, has a 
color that is uniquely beautiful. It is a pink-cerise with a 
sheen of gold—a combination that defies description. This 
color is somewhat variable, but every flower this variety pro- 
duced in my garden last Summer was startlingly beautiful. 
The long pointed buds compel attention and have a pervading 
charm. The full blown roses are not so brilliant as the buds, 
but have fine form and are distinctively attractive. The stems 
are long and sufficiently strong to hold up their precious 
burdens. Good growth, freedom of flowering and clean foliage 
were notable throughout the season. Close observation and 
the results of my test lead me to believe that this rose is better 
adapted to a cool climate and the vicinity of the sea than to 
hotter and drier locations. The effects of a New England 
Winter are still to be seen but I believe this rose will success- 
fully meet them. 

Rapture is a sport from Mme. Butterfly. When it was 
introduced last season, it was announced as being greatly 
superior to its excellent and popular parent. Although that 
praise was somewhat extravagant, this rose made a very favor- 
able impression on me. It is truly a very beautiful variety. Its 
color, deeper that Butterfly, is a fine pink lightly touched with 
gold at the base of the petals. The indications are that it will 
be even more vigorous than Butterfly and have larger flowers. 
In habit, foliage, freedom of flowering and fragrance it is like 
the ever-reliable Butterfly. 

Betty Uprichard is not a very new rose but it is still little 
known. Its merits are such that it is surprising that it has 
not become popular. When its fine qualities are recognized, it 
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will be extensively planted. In color it is a pleasing salmon 
pink with a tinting of strong carmine on the outside of the 
petals. The contrast in the buds and half-open blooms is 
striking, but when the flowers are fully open, it is not appar- 
ent, the color then seeming to be uniform and clear pink. The 
stems are long, stiff and upright. The rather loose arrange- 
ment of the big petals produces a decorative and artistic effect. 
Though not very double, the flowers have good substance and 
last well on the bushes and when cut. The bushes grow with 
great vigor, are unusually tall and blossom profusely. Good 
dark green foliage adds to the attraction of this desirable rose. 
Because of its strong decorative quality this is a valuable asset 
in any garden of good roses. 

Una Wallace is another of the varieties not often seen in 
the vicinity of Boston. There are so many beautiful pink 
roses that there is danger that some superior sorts may be 
overlooked. In this rose we have a unique shade of deep pink 
that is very handsome. The buds are big and have good form. 
They are carried high on strong stems that do not weaken 
in hot damp weather. The very large open blooms never fail 
to get attention. The vigorous bushes are generous in giving 
many flowers. Growth being apt to become “leggy” makes 
Summer pruning desirable. 

Dame Edith Helen, beyond question, is a rose of rare dis- 
tinction and extraordinary beauty. It is too double to produce 
buds of the most elegant form; but the full blown roses are 
of mammoth size and wonderfully beautiful. With some 
reluctance, I admit that it is a shy bloomer. In June it gave a 
fair number of very fine blooms; during mid-Summer it was 
practically inactive; in Autumn it produced some superb 
flowers. The color, though not unusual, is a soft uniform 
pink that does not blue. The great shell-shaped petals are 
prettily curled at the edges. Their arrangement is very. regular 
and the form of the open flower is faultless. In spite of the 
great number of densely packed petals, no bud failed to open. 
The growth is fairly vigorous, but the bushes show little 
inclination to break at the base. Good foliage gives the plants 
a healthy appearance. Being decidedly distinct and of superior 
beauty, this big rose will always be greatly admired. 

William F. Dreer, though not a new rose, is still a stranger 
in most of the gardens about Boston. Because of reports of its 
tenderness and liability to disease, I have been late in testing 
it. Last season’s experience with it in my garden has dispelled 
my prejudice. It has won a secure place in my collection. Of 
the same parentage as Los Angeles, it closely resembles that 
variety in habit, vigor, form of flowers and freedom of bloom. 
The same charge of short life has been made against both. I 
have grown Los Angeles from the date of its introduction, 
and it has improved every season. My oldest plants are the 
best. Much depends on starting with good stock. In color 
Dreer is a peach-pink and gold. The wonderful tints appear 
in large shell-like petals. Buds are of elegant form and the 
high centered full blooms are truly beautiful. Rare delicacy of 
color and fine form make this rose very desirable in the garden 
and of great charm for cutting. 

—William F. Dusseault. 
Orient Heights, Mass. 


‘The Diversified Fleabanes 
| Cagney or fleabanes, are for the most part herbaceous 


perennials having daisy-like flowers ranging in color from 
white through the pinks to purple and blue. Most of them 
are adapted to the border or rock garden and an average or 
slightly stony soil with full sunlight or slight shade is suit- 
able. Propagation is easy either by division or by seeds, while 
the culture of these plants is not difficult, since forms like 
E. flagellaris often become rampant. Many species are to be 
found growing wild in the Rocky Mountains, where they 
provide great masses of striking color extending for miles. 
The brightest colored kind is E. auranticus from Turkestan 
which has warm orange flowers, one to a stem nine inches 
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high which blooms in July and August. Masses of this kind 
make a bright spot in the rock garden. E. Coulteri is a native 
of the Rocky Mountains bearing pure white or occasionally 
purplish flowers with yellow centers on leafy stems 12 inches 
or more high. The western kind, E. flagellaris already men- 
tioned, is robust and spreading in habit, forming mats of 
rosette-like foliage which is dotted over with white or 
purplish flowers in Summer. The large, clustered, lilac blooms 
of E. glabellus resemble small asters. The height of this 
species varies with the location, as apparently do the colors 
of other kinds. Flowers for cutting in June and July may be 
obtained from E. speciosus, since the stems often are two feet 
high. The colors are blue tinted with violet and the centers 
are yellow. There are a number of hybrids of this species such 
as Quakeress, tinted a mauve-pink. 





Fleabanes Planted Along a Rocky Path 


An Easy Way to Root Cuttings 


to two essentials for rooting cuttings are bottom heat 
and moist air—both hard to supply in the ordinary house. 
If one can obtain a large glass display jar, such as shop- 
keepers use for candies or nuts, cuttings can be rooted with 
a very small percentage of failure. Fill the jar one-third full 
of mason’s sand, and moisten with warm water, then set in 
a sunny window. When sand is thoroughly warm, insert 
cuttings and firm the sand about them. Keep covered until 
the glass is covered with steam, then tilt the cover a little, 
replacing it at night. It is well to shade cuttings with paper 
when the sun is on the jar. 

This method is especially good for rooting cuttings of 
begonias. Care must be taken to admit some fresh air each 
day or the cuttings will rot. The gathering of steam on the 
glass is a warning that fresh air is needed at once. 


—Bessie W. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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New Plants From Madagascar 


fe - first American botanist to visit Madagascar, Dr. 
Charles F. Swingle of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, recently returned to Washington from a plant- 
hunting exploration on ‘‘the great African island,’’ bringing 
a considerable quantity of material, especially live plants and 
seeds, which will be tested for possible adaptation in the 
United States. 

While it may be many years before the true value of Dr. 
Swingle’s collection will be known, past experience leads the 
department to believe that some useful additions to our orna- 
mental and economic plant life may in time be expected from 
this mass of new material. 

In the collection are 23 lots of plants which seem to have 
some value as potential sources of rubber. Ten of these plants 
are being commercially exploited for rubber at the present 
time in Madagascar, Dr. Swingle says. Some of them have 
been previously introduced into the United States and are 
now being tested in the department’s experiment garden in 
southern Florida, but undoubtedly several of these are entirely 
new to the United States. | 

Another plant in the collection which promises to be of 
economic importance is the ‘“‘Alombora,”’ a large leguminous 
tree which produces “‘leety,"’ a gum commercially exported 
from Madagascar for use in varnish manufacture. 

Numerous ornamental plants, shrubs, vines, and trees, some 
of which were unidentified, were included in the collection. 
Of these ornamentals 12 species of kalanchoe.seem to be the 
most promising, especially in the southern states. Other prom- 
ising Ornamentals collected include a number of specimens of 
elephant’s foot, severa! aloes, and a striking and rare hibiscus- 
like shrub. 

Before leaving Madagascar with this valuable collection, 
much of which was obtained near Fort Dauphin, which Dr. 
Swingle says is the farthest city in the world from United 
States soil, he left a duplicate set of the living plants at 
Tananarive as a sort of “‘nest egg,’’ to serve for replacing in 
case of loss or injury to the collection during its long journey 
to the United States. 

Plant collections of this sort are not secured without con- 
siderable labor, time, and hardship. Although Dr. Swingle 
was finding new rubber plants that may enable the rest of 
the world to continue to “‘ride on rubber,’” he was not so 
fortunate at all times in his own mode of travel. In the 
relatively inaccessible and little-known southern part of the 
island where most of his time was spent, transportation was 
extremely difficult. Although some of the trip was made by 
automobile, at times it was necessary to use the “‘filanzana,”’ 
a sort of sedan chair swung on two ten-foot poles carried by 
four natives. These four men alternate every five minutes or 
so with four others who make up the eight-man filanzana 
crew. With the baggage carriers and guides the party on the 
march consisted of 40 or 50 men, and 30 miles was a good 
day’s travel. 

Dr. Swingle’s trip was made possible through the co-opera- 


and Madagascar governments. 


Mr. Mead Answers Mrs. Wilder 


RS. WILDER'S letter appearing in the February 1 issue 
of Horticulture refers to two subjects of particular 
interest to rock gardeners. 

Daphne cneorum is not only one of the most important 
shrubs for the rock garden but it is also one of the most 
beautiful of all rock plants, for it is most attractive both in 
flower and foliage and, added to this, it has a quality of fra- 
grance which is not surpassed in the whole horticultural 
realm. It thrives here with an admixture of peat, garden soil 
and crushed limestone. However, in this climate I find it 
should not have too hot a place but should have considerable 
moisture and, like most other plants in this locality, it is 
benefited by some shade. If it does not have the indicated 
protection from too much drought, it is inclined to die back 
in a most disappointing manner. 

Mortar rubble is not at all scarce. It can be obtained in 
great quantity in any town in America where workmen are 
tearing down old buildings, either in the form of mortar 
from brick or stone work or old plaster. 

Mrs. Wilder’s other reference is to the writings of Farrer, 
who is one of the best writers on horticulture in any lan- 
guage; his writings are of great literary value, as no writer 
in English has ever surpassed him in the descriptive quality 
of his diction, although his construction in general is not of 
a high order. However, ‘“The Dolomites,’ written in 1913, 
is not by any means his earliest book; in fact it is quite 
probable that most of his books were written before that 
year. Aside from ““The Dolomites,’’ the following books are 
in the writer’s library. These are all of interest to the lovers 
of horticulture, and of travel, as well. 

Farrer’s first book was ““The Garden of Asia,’’ published 
in 1904. It contains a series of articles on travel in Japan, 
Korea and China. Many of these articles had previously 
appeared in MacMillan’s in the nineteenth century. His next 
book was evidently ‘““My Rock Garden.’’ Unfortunately, the 
date does not appear but it was published some time before 
“Alpines and Bog Plants’’ which appeared in 1908 and 
which contains references to the previous book, with which 
it is uniform in binding. The book of travels, ‘‘In Old Cey- 
lon,’ appeared in 1908. Neither does the date appear of 
“Among the Hills,’’ which is a most attractive book, beau- 
tifully illustrated in colors, of a plant hunting expedition in 
the Graian, Cottian and Maritime Alps, nor of ‘““The Rock 
Garden,’ which is one of the Present Day Gardening Series, 
but these two works evidently appeared about this time and 
prior to ‘“The Dolomites.” ‘‘In a Yorkshire Garden,”’ a de- 
scription of his own garden, appeared in 1909. In March, 
1914, Farrer left Peking for a plant hunting expedition in 
the Kansu-Thibet district, and shortly after his two years 
there he published in two volumes a description of his travels 
in the work, “On the Eaves of the World,’”’ and a further 
book appeared as a continuation of these travels, ‘“The Rain- 
bow Bridge,” in 1918. His great work, ‘“The English Rock 
Garden,’’ was written in 1913 and was corrected for the press 
while he was in northern China in 1914. However, it was 
not published until 1918, owing to the exigencies of the war. 

Farrer met his death in October, 1920, on a plant hunting 
expedition in Upper Burma. This is described in ‘‘Farrer’s 
Last Journey” by E. H. M. Cox in 1926, which contains 
many of the last letters and extracts from the last diary of 
Farrer. 

The writer would be greatly indebted for information 
about any books by Farrer not referred to above. 


—Franklin B. Mead. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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No. 4— KURUME AZALEAS 


S every good Japanese knows, the Kurume azaleas ema- 
A nated from the fairy princess, who came from Heaven 
with Ninigi, grandson of the sun goddess, Amaterasu, 
to found the Empire of Japan. Ninigi and his fairy princess 
alighted on Kirishima, a twin-peaked, volcanic mountain in 
the island of Kyushu, which rears itself 5,530 feet above sea- 
level. If skeptics there be, they have but to visit the mountain, 
where they themselves can see in wondrous beauty the kins- 
folk of this damsel. How many generations of the princess’ 
family displayed their beauty to the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, to the birds of the air and the four-footed friends that 
walk the earth, we do not know. But about a century ago a 
wandering pilgrim of the genus homo became enraptured with 
them and lovingly carried some away to his home in the town 
of Kurume and a new era in the family history dawned. 

I was first introduced to the Kurume family in 1914, when 
on a visit to Hatagaya, a few miles north of Tokyo. There, 
in a garden, I saw thousands of tiny plants bearing white and 
colored flowers of nearly every hue. With the courteous con- 
sent of the owner I secured a set of fragments and dried them 
for the Arnold Arboretum. In 1917, at my suggestion, Mr. 
John S. Ames secured a number of small plants from this 
collection and these were the first ever brought into the eastern 
states. They were midgets, indeed, but grew amazingly and 
flowered profusely and soon became one of the floral delights 
of Mr. Ames and his friends. 

What I saw in 1914 whetted my appetite and I was 
hungry to see and learn more about these delightful plants. 
Opportunity came in 1918, when I visited the family head- 
quarters, the city of Kurume. This city is situated some 800 
miles south by west of Tokyo and is quite an important 
place. But the fame of its azaleas will make it universally 
known. There I arrived on a fine May morning to find the 
azaleas in the pink of perfection. I went prepared to see a 
display of blossoms, but the entrancing beauty of myriad 
delicately colored flowers clothing a multitude of shapely 
grown plants surpassed my most sanguine expectations. The 
gardens of two leading specialists were veritable fairy-lands 
and I gasped with astonishment when I realized that garden 
lovers of America and Europe knew virtually nothing of this 
wealth of beauty. 

Most of the plants were trained into low standards, each 
about 20 inches high with flattened or convex crowns some 
24 inches through, and were monuments to the patience and 
cultural skill of the Japanese gardener. The flowers, each 
about one-half to three-quarters of an inch across and borne 
in clusters of from two to several at the end of the twigs, 
were in such profusion as to almost completely hide the 
leaves. 

I think the Kurume azaleas the loveliest of all azaleas. 
Small of stature but sturdy, they are rich in attractive fea- 
tures. The branches, very numerous and twiggy, are clothed 
with small, neat rich green leaves and crowned with clusters 


of small, slightly fragrant flowers, which on different indi- | 


viduals embrace all the delicate shades of color familiar to us 
in sweet peas. The individual flower suggests the frilled petti- 
coat of a dainty lady. In many the calyx, green and incon- 
spicuous in ordinary flowers, grows to the same size and has 
the same color as the corolla and here we get two frilled 
petticoats, one over the other, of exquisite grace and finish. 
Such arrangement is called hose-in-hose, that is, one flower 
within another. The stamens, always five, and pistil are 
perfect and there is no malformation as in ordinary double 
flowers. The anthers, light to dark and varying with the color 
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shades, tip the straight filaments and add not a little to the 
pleasing appearance of the flowers. They are, in truth, the 
roguish eyes of laughing, dimpled and blushing blossoms. 

At Kurume the azaleas are grown in a number of gardens 
but the oldest and best collection is that of Mr. Kijiro Akashi, 
who for more than 40 years has assiduously devoted himself 
to their development. He has raised from seeds and perpetu- 
ated by cuttings nearly all the kinds in cultivation. In his 
garden is the finest of all collections, and the loving pride 
with which this grand old gardener pointed out to us the 
particular merits of this or that pet can be appreciated only by 
those whose lives have been lived in close companionship with 
plants. 

As to the origin and history of these plants, Mr. Akashi 
informed me that they were originated by a Japanese gentle- 
man named Motozo Sakamoto, who lived in the city of 
Kurume about 100 years ago. The parent stock came from 
sacred Mt. Kirishima, but whether brought from there by 
Sakamoto or given to him by some pilgrim is uncertain. At 
any rate, he cultivated several varieties and raised and selected 
seedlings, including one he named ‘‘Azuma-kagami’’ from 





Kurume Azaleas as They Grow in Japan 


which it is claimed have descended all the pink-flowered 
forms. After his death, Sakamoto’s collection passed into the 
hands of K. Akashi. The original plant ‘“Azuma-kagami’”’ is 
still healthy. I photographed it but failed to purchase it, 
though I tried hard to do so. Mr. Akashi showed us a gold 
medal awarded to him for an exhibit of 30 plants, in a dozen 
kinds, of Kurume azaleas at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
San Francisco, in 1915. The plants were afterwards sold, and 
Akashi’s pride in the gold medal seemed a little saddened 
when he thought of the loss of those 30 plants. 
—Ernest H. Wilson. 

Arnold Arboretum. 
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flower conscious, which means, of course, that they 

are becoming beauty conscious, too, with the inevita- 
ble result that they will be more attractive and better places 
in which to live. This is one of the happy results of the pres- 
ent widespread garden movement. 

These observations are elicited by a notice which I have 
just received that Mobile, Ala., is to make a feature of the 
native azaleas which bloom with remarkable profusion in 
that city. Members of the Mobile Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, inspired by the interest tourists have shown in the 
azaleas, have sponsored a project for the general planting of 
these beautiful shrubs in gardens and along highways to pro- 
duce what will be known as Azalea Trails. These trails are 
being suitably marked to guide visitors and in years to come 
Mobile, in the South, may be as famous for its azaleas as 
Portland, Ore., in the West, is for its roses. 

It was only recently that the knowledge of Mobile’s re- 
markable azalea blooms has become widespread, but the city 
is filled, it appears, with enormous plants, which suddenly 
burst into bloom as if some nocturnal magic had decorated 
the bare brown branches with flowers of ethereal gauze, or 
as if the sombre post-Winter gardens had suddenly burst into 


flower flame. 


A PPARENTLY cities as well as states are becoming 


From what I read in the California dispatches, Mrs. Sher- 
man Hoyt of Pasadena, state chairman of the conservation 
committee of the Garden Club of America, has been inde- 
fatigable in her preparations for the Boston show. Her mate- 
rial filled three refrigerator cars with rock, sand, redwood 
trees, ferns, wild flowers, mosses, a giant yucca, a full-sized 
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Joshua tree, petrified wood, stuffed birds’ eggs, various desert 
reptiles including chuckwalla, the Costa humming bird and 
elf owls, which are the smallest in the world. The cars also 
contained three scenic drop curtains painted by Perry Mc- 
Nelly, showing views in the famous Death Valley, the giant 
redwood grove in Humboldt county and a composite picture 
of the Mojave and Colorado deserts. 

I was especially interested to read that every day during 
the Boston exhibition a shipment of desert wild flowers is 
to be sent from California to Boston by airplane. It appears 
that Mrs. Hoyt is to make her preparations as complete at 
the Boston end as in California, for a California landscape 
architect has been engaged to install the exhibit in Mechanics 
Building. 


I have been surprised at the amount of interest aroused by 
a little article in Horticulture a month or two ago about 
growing gentians and the best method of getting limestone 
into the soil. Among the letters received is one from Mrs. 
Edith Banghart of the Rockmarge Alpine Gardens, Medina, 
Wash. Mrs. Banghart writes: ‘‘I buy my limestone in hun- 
dred pound sacks from feed stores whose business it is to 
supply farmers and dealers with turkey grit. It comes in 
three or four sizes and I have found that in this part of the 
country it can be obtained from most any large dealer. Since 
I have learned of the usefulness of this material it is being 
supplied to many other rock garden makers who are enthu- 
Siastic Over it.”’ 

It seems to me that this suggestion will be warmly wel- 
comed by men and women who are making rock gardens in 
all parts of the country. 
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Native Azaleas Which Have Made Mobile, Alabama, Famous 





























Litium SutpHureuM (Wallichianum Superbum) 


LILIUM REGALE 


No Lily has become more popular than the Regal 
Lily, from the fact that it is easily grown, is per- 
fectly hardy anywhere, and does not “peter out.” 
It is very floriferous and when thoroughly estab- 
lished, bears as high as eighteen to twenty flowers. 

A vigorous grower, with sturdy stem, five to six 
feet high when established, densely covered with 
long, narrow foliage. The center of the flower 
is flushed with yellow, shading to white at the 
outer edges; externally, the flowers are streaked 
with brown on the “ribs,” shaded through the 
almost translucent petals with a delightful pearly 
tint; the contrast of the rich wine color of the 
reverse of the petals and the gold shadings of the 
throat is extraordinarily beautiful. 

In the herbaceous borders, planted in clumps of five 
to twenty-five bulbs, they are especially attractive 
among other June and July flowering perennials. 

There is nothing finer for the garden than the 
two Lilies depicted here. 

We recommend that you order at once for early 
Spring planting for flowering in your garden next 
July. 

Strong-flowering Bulbs, 7 to 9 inches in circum- 


ference, $10.00 for 10, $95.00 per 100; 
25 at 100 rate. 


Extra Selected, Heaviest Bulbs, 9 inches and over 
in circumference, $16.00 for 10, $155.00 
per 100; 25 at 100 rate. 


LILIUM SULPHUREUM 


(Wallichianum Superbum) 


This is a magnificent Lily, very amenable to cultivation. 
With ordinary care, it will flower year after year. It is 
without doubt one of the most gorgeous Lilies. 

Several beautiful flowers are majestically carried 6 feet high 
on strong, wiry spikes, artistically clothed in an abundance of 
light, narrow foliage, intriguing the garden in the morning and 
towards evening with a delicious fragrance. 

These flowers, trumpet-shaped and elegantly formed, are 
9 inches long and of great substance; the coloring is the softest 
combination of creamy-white shading to light yellow, with a 
flushed rose tinge on the outside. The interior is lovely, 
suffused with rich yellow. 

The colored illustration df one blossom can only convey a 
faint suggestion of the great beauty and delicacy of this so 
rare and beautiful Lily. 

Happily, this plant is so constituted that we can have it with 
us for a considerable period. In the garden it is the latest 
Lily to bloom, which makes it invaluable for the September 
garden. By planting in April or May, it will flower in late 
August and into September. If planted in June, it will 
flower during September and into October. 

We recommend that you order at once, stating if you wish 
bulbs for August-September flowering, or bulbs for Septem- 
ber-October flowering so that we may send them to you at 
the right time. 

Extra Strong Flowering Bulbs, $20 for 10 
Special Selected Stock, $35 for 10 





‘‘Her Majesty, Toe Recar Lity”’ 


John Scheepers, Suc. Flowerbulb Specialists, 522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Numerous Highest Awards, Gold Medals and Cups at Leading Flower Shows 
| Including President Coolidge Gold Medal 












































China—Mother of Gardens’ 


about the plants and flowers of China but giving 

only a tantalizing hint of his adventures as a plant 
hunter in that far-off land. We have often wished that we 
might read between the lines, to get a glimpse of the 
strange regions where some of the 1,000 new plants which 
Mr. Wilson has introduced were discovered, and of the 
strange peoples, the priests, soldiers, missionaries and tribes- 
men with whom he mingled. Now comes a new book with 
the title given above, an admirable title by the way, as 
Mr. Wilson reveals in his description of plants and flowers, 
almost without end, which China has contributed to the 
gardens of the world. 

In this new book Mr. Wilson is shown as a traveling 
botanist (or perhaps as a botanical traveler) who kept his 
eyes open and his camera set for incidents and views not 
wholly relating to plants. In this respect the book comes as 
a kind of relief to those of us who have followed the author's 
writings for the past decade and more. We have sometimes 
wondered if he really saw anything besides the flora of the 
country through which he traveled. Now we find him to be 
a genuine human being with an appreciation of life and 
growth in all its forms. 

Years ago Mr. Wilson wrote a book called ‘‘A Naturalist 
in Western China.”’ It has long been out of print and has 
been read by but few people in this country. It, however, 
has been drawn upon to a large extent in the new 
work and this is well, because the first book was 
written when the events of years of Chinese travel 
were fresh in the author’s mind. 

Naturally it is not to the cultivated areas that 
one looks for trees, shrubs and herbs, but to the 
mountainous regions, where the practice of agri- 
culture is difficult or impossible. The China, there- 
fore, over which Mr. Wilson traveled and the 
China about which he writes is not a China teem- 
ing with people or covered with rice fields, but one 
of forest and woodlands, wild ravines and nroun- 
tains. In such regions travel is difficult, and so we 
find him crossing rivers on ropes from which one 
hangs suspended in a sling, descending rivers in 
rude native boats, and passing through bandit- 
infested regions. 

It is not possible, it appears, to use tents in 
China, at least if the traveler also uses good judg- 
ment, because the Chinese do not understand tents 
and have a way of becoming unduly inquisitive. 
It is necessary to carry along a certain amount of 
paraphernalia, including a bed, and above all, 
insect powder. In many sections a sedan chair is 
indispensable, too, simply because it is the out- 
ward sign of respectability and the recognized 
medium of travel. It ensures respect, whether the 
traveler rides in it or not. 

Mr. Wilson began his travels at Ichang, which 
is rich in floral material, much of which has already 
become familiar to garden makers in America. It 
is here that Rosa laevigata, R. Helenae and 
R. Banksiae flourish. ‘“The Banksian Rose often 
wreaths tall trees, and a tree thus festooned, the 
branches laden with flowers, is a sight to be re- 
membered. To walk through a grove in the early 
morning, or after a slight shower, when the air 
is laden with the soft, delicious perfume from 
myriads of rose blossoms, is to walk through an 


F atone H. WILSON has written book after book 





***China—Mother of Gardens,”” by Ernest H. Wilson. 


Published by The 
Stratford Co., Boston, Mass. Price $10.00. 





earthly paradise.’’ It is here that Henry’s lily has its home, 
as well as other species. 

The writer’s journey became increasingly difficult as the 
mountain country was reached, but in this section men were 
met, laden with bales of crabapple leaves from a tree which 
has been introduced to American gardens through the Arnold 
Arboretum, Malus theifera, one of the handsomest of the 
crabs. In places these leaves are commonly used as a substitute 
for tea, although in some parts of China the genuine tea 
plant is cultivated over large areas. The Chinese find tea in 
some form an almost indispensable beverage. 

At last the Thibetan borderland was reached, a land of 
strange people and constant dangers, yet a land filled with 
flowers and trees of remarkable beauty. Here, in the narrow 
stretch of the Min Valley, Rosa Hugonis has its native home. 
It is the only yellow rose with which Mr. Wilson met in 
China. Curiously enough, in the Tung Valley the prickly 
pear, Oputia Dillenii, has become naturalized. This is an 
American plant which in some way became introduced into 
China and has made itself perfectly at home, covering many 
miles of barren, rocky slopes. 

This is the region where the Regal lily was discovered, 
luxuriating in rocky crevices, which are sun-baked the greater 
part of the year. Other lilies abound, including W. Sargent’s 
lily and the elegant Lilium Davidii, the bulbs of which 
are cooked and eaten. It was in this region also that Mr. 
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Soap-Tree (Gleditsia sinensis) Used as a Stack for Rice Straw 
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ERNEST H. WILSON 
Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 
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Another Great Book from th 
Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum a 








OTHER GARDEN CLASSICS BY MR. WILSON 





PLANT HUNTING 


“Plant Hunting’ reveals, for the first time, how 
strange parts of the world were combed by in- 
trepid explorers for beauties that grace American 
gardens. 

Here are two volumes, filled with adventure, 
glowing with the ardor of the explorer. Mr. Wil- 
son has made seven plant hunting trips—to Africa, 
the Tropics, Australia, New Zealand, China, Korea, 
Japan, India, the East Indies, and other lands, pene- 
trating into the secret places from which he has 
gathered more than 2700 horticultural specimens for 
American gardens. 


The details of his own explorations, and of those 
hardy pioneers in plant hunting, form a bright page 
of history and adventure. Packed in the volumes 
is a wealth of information of immense value to the 
professional horticulturist and a source of never- 
ending delight to the amateur. 

The book is published in two handsomely bound 
volumes, boxed, and of de luxe character. It con- 
tains 128 beautiful full-page illustrations, most of 
which are from photographs taken by Mr. Wilson 
and have not heretofore been published. 

Autographed edition, boxed, Fifteen Dollars 





ARISTOCRATS of the GARDEN 


A volume indispensable to all who would garden 
wisely and surround themselves with beauty, perma- 
nent and inspiring; an epitome of what is best 
among hardy plant material. 

In ‘‘Aristocrats of the Garden’’ no favoritism is 


shown but in lucid phrases the merits and demerits 
of hundreds of plants are judiciously acclaimed. 
The book contains more than 300 pages of text, a 
complete index and twenty-six superb illustrations. 


Price Five Dollars 





MORE ARISTOCRATS of the GARDEN 


Mr. Wilson presents in ‘‘More Aristocrats of the 
Garden”’ an entirely different group of plants to 
those discussed in his volume on the same subject, 
“Aristocrats of the Garden.”’ 

This volume adds hundreds of new Aristocrats 
available for American garders that have been se- 


lected on the basis of tests covering a long period of 
time. The number of Aristocrats that you may 
plant in your garden, described in detail in this 
volume is tremendously expanded. 300 pages of 
text and forty-three full-page illustrations. 

Price Five Dollars 





AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 
The Arnold Arboretum 


A Book for all who love the beautiful in flower 
and fruit, in bud and twig, in leaf and bark. The 
story of a garden, open free to all every day in the 
year, in which may be seen all the Aristocrats of the 
northern lands; the history of the greatest garden 
achievement in all America. 

To the increasing thousands who frequent the 


Arnold Arboretum yearly this book will supply a 
much needed want. Told simply in 18 chapters 
rich in invaluable data for professional and amateur 
gardeners and embellished with 50 exquisite full- 
page illustrations, including a reproduction of the 
well-known picture of the late Professor Sargent by 
John Singer Sargent. Price Three Dollars 
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the Most Successful Plant-Hunter 


SYNOPSIS 


CHINA — MOTHER of GARDENS is divided into thirty chapters. 
A synopsis of these chapters is as follows: 


Into Western China, the Unknown and Uncharted 
—The Land of Mountains and Streams 

Onward into Western Hupeh, Where the Mighty 
Yangtsze is the Father of Waters. 

Methods of Travel That Have Not Changed for 
Centuries—Yet Still the Only Way. 

The Flora of Ichang, the Home of Many Favorite 
Garden Plants, Floating Plants. 

The Quest for Flowers in Northern Hupeh — 
Treasures of the Glens and Mountain-sides. The 
Davidia. 

Across the Hupeh-Szechuan Frontier into the Land 
of Forest and Crag. Where Trees and Shrubs 
Abound. 

The Red Basin of Szechuan, a Land of War and 
Rebellion. 

Eastern Szechuan and Some Cultivated Areas—an 
Old Opium Center. 

The Ancient Kingdom of Pa. 
We Become Curiosities. 

The Garden of Western China—the Chengtu Plain. 
A Fertile and Beautiful Region. 

Across the Mountains to Sungpan Ting. Where 
the Meconopsis Flourishes. A Land Rich in Flora. 
Great Forests and Many Herbs, Alpines and Riots of 
Color. 

Sungpan Ting, the Land of the Sifan. 
betan influence. 


Rosa chinensis— 


The Thi- 


The Chino-Thibetan Borderland. The Marches of 
the Mantzu. Roses and Lilies in Abundance. 

Among the Chiarung Tribes. Where the Centuries 
Are Rolled Back. Ancient Gods and Ancient Customs. 

Across the Chino-Thibetan Borderland. An Ex- 
traordinary Willow. Some Fine Conifers. 

The Forests of the Ta-Pa’o Shan. 

Tachienlu, the Gate of Thibet, a Land That Time 
Forgot. 

Sacred Omei Shan. Temples and Flora. 

Into the Wilderness. The Floral Treasures of the 
Laolin. The Stalwart Trees. 

Wa Shan and Its Rhododendrons. 
ist’s Paradise. 

Western China and Its Generous Contributions to 
the Gardens of the World. 

Timber Trees of Many Species. 

Fruits, Wild and Cultivated. 

Plants That Find Their Way into the Chinese 
Drug-Store — and Contribute to the Health of the 
World. 

Chinese Gardens. Plants That Are Favorites in 
Both Eastern and Western Gardens. 

Foodstuff Crops. 

Plants of Economic Importance. 
Soap Trees, and Trees for Paper. 

Cultivated Shrubs of Economic Value. 

Tea and Tea-Yielding Plants. 

Insect White-Wax. 


A Horticultur- 


Varnish Trees, 
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“The W orld’s Most 


JANE COWL tarsus 


Experts have called this new variety “‘the World’s most Perfect 
Dahlia.’’ Customers have grown flowers up to 14 inches across. 
More prizes were won with this immense salmon-bronze beauty 
last season than with any other 1928 introduction. 

You, too, can grow big Dahlias. ‘A Dahlia Diary”’ 

tells how and offers a fine assortment to choose from. 


May we send you a free copy? 


DOWNS DAHLIA FARMS 


Originators of Jane Cowl 


BOX H CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 
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peter Plan” by Fay, 


A phrase representing an ideal; an ambition toward 
which we are striving; a perpetual endeavor to improve. 
Farr’s Irises have a world-wide reputation; our strains 
of Hemerocallis are marked improvements over the old 
varieties; Candidum and Regale Lilies are selected with 
the utmost care — all looking toward “Better Plants — 
by Farr.”’ é 
Hemerocallis citrina Hybrids 

A strain of Farr selection, with widely expanded lemon- 
colored flowers from May to September. Hardy, strong in 
growth and exceptionally free in bloom. 3 for $1, 5 or more 
at 25 cts.; 25 or more at 20 cts. 


Regal Lilies 


Most popular modern Lily; white to 
yellow flowers in May and June, | Shows to best advantage in groups. 
fragrant and large. 75 cts. each; | Good in open spaces. Mammoth 
5 or more at 60 cts.; 25 or more | bulbs, 50 cts. each; 5 or more at 
at 50 cts. 45 cts.; 25 or more at 35 cts. 


Madonna Lily 


Snowy white, fragrant and lovely. 


Better Plants — by Farr 


our 1929 Catalogue is ready. Features Iris, Weiser Park 
Delphiniums, Farr’s French Lilacs, potted Roses, and peren- 
nials. A copy will be mailed on request. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 134 Weiser Park, Pennsylvania 
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Wilson discovered the Chinese meadowrue (Thalictrum dip- 
terocarpum) which has proved itself a most delightful peren- 
nial in western gardens. It is a region with very few facilities 
for travel, with much of the roads under water at times. 
Some of the journey was made on the backs of soldiers, 
until one of them stumbled and gave the author a good duck- 
ing. One ascent had to be made by means of wooden ladders 
40 or 50 feet in height, standing vertically against the cliffs, 
and on either side a yawning abyss lost in the clouds. 

The Chinese flora is, the author tells us, the richest tem- 
perate flora in the world. Our tea, polyantha and rambler 
roses, chrysanthemums, Indian azaleas, camellias, greenhouse 
primroses, tree peonies and large-flowered clematis have come 
from plants still to be found in a wild state. 

The situation is somewhat different as regards fruits. For 
years the only apple China had was the crabapple, and it is 
indebted to the western hemisphere for its improved varieties. 
The quince abounds, but the fruits are oiled and kept as 
ornaments in the house. One of the most delicious of all 
fruits grown in China is the persimmon; but the seed of the 
Maidenhair-tree, Ginkho biloba, is roasted and esteemed as 
a dessert nut. The seed of the lotus lily is similarly valued, 
and the Chinese also eat the fruit of the climbing vine 
Actinidia chinensis, which Mr. Wilson introduced to Europe 
early in the century, and which is common now in American 
gardens. 

Mr. Wilson has something to say about the agricultural 
development of the country, a little about its commerce, and 
much about its people and their customs, making altogether 
a book of rare interest even to men and women who are not 
horticulturally inclined, and indispensable to those who have 
more than a passing interest in the plants which adorn their 
gardens. 

This review must not be closed without mention of the 
illustrations, 61 of them, all from photographs made by the 
author, and each occupying a full page. These illustrations 
add greatly to the value of the book, which is beautifully 


printed, handsomely bound and in all ways a credit to both 
the author and the publisher. 


Cross Breeding of Delphiniums 


Amateurs the country over are enthused with supposed 
direct results of cross breeding of delphiniums. If they would 
plant check lots of uncrossed seeds from the same plant also, 
much time and trouble would be saved and more direct work 
follow. Likewise, if they would read up on cross breeding 
and select the cross bred progeny for second generation results 
as originally planned, fewer incomplete and wholly imperma- 
nent named forms would be avoided. Few amateurs can hope 
to produce cross bred results of merit because of inability to 
choose proper parentage factors, yet anyone can develop sur- 
prising results by line breeding for development of noted and 
desired tendency characters. Look over your plants, list the 
weak and the strongest or dominant qualities of your favor- 
ites, then raise seedlings from them and choose those which 
best improve on the parent plants. That is purely amateur 
beginnings, after which cross breeding becomes easy. 

—L. T. Vanderbilt. 
San Rafael, Cal. 





Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 
Ohoice Northern Growr Gladiolus 
Bulbs at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Get OUR price list; and have a 

BIGGER garden. 


JOHN E. SNELL 
125 Concord Street Portland, Maine 


Cherry Meadow Gardens 


Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 
EDWARD AND OLIVE BELCHES 
Let us furnish your garden with 
choice plants. PERENNIALS and 
a wide choice of ANNUALS. 
Catalog 
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Special Red I ne Yellow, gold, burnt-orange, and apricot; rose, pink, scarlet, 
Such is the wonderful variety of hues in 


Bargain in Pinus Resinosa ae 


To clear a tract of land we must dispose of 25,000 transplanted T A L I S M. A N 


Red Pines, 1 to 14% ft. high. These trees have good roots and 





tops and are in fine condition for transplanting this spring. The Rose that has won the highest honors ever awarded one 
Specially Priced for Per variety — the Gold Medals of the American Rose ag of 
Immediate Sale at 95 Thousand the International Flower Show, of the Philadelphia Flower 
Festival, and the President Coolidge Horticultural Gold Medal. 
Red Pine is perhaps the best all-around evergreen for screen planting, . : . 
fence lines, hedges, and similar purposes. These trees are hea New Talisman is hardy, vigorous, and a free-bloomer and 
England grown, and in a few years they will become fine specimens. is surely a conspicuously beautiful garden variety. 
There is also in the block a quantity of Norway Spruce 12 to 18 inches, and Well-grown plants from 4-inch pots 


Scotch Pine of the same size. Write us for special prices. 


. (ready May 1) $2.50 each, $25 for 12 
We have many special offers of evergreens which should interest people ge ' ‘ 
who are planning to re-forest vacant or cut-over land. Write for This lovely Rose is pictured in color in our new catalogue for 1929, 
details, and ask for a copy of our “Short Guide’’ to nursery products. together with the famous Gypsophila Bristol Fairy, and four new 


Chrysanthemums. A copy will be mailed promptly on receipt of 
e your name and address. 
Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 


Box B Bristol, Connecticut 


























THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 
Fair 
and Warmer 


With the approach of the 1929 Spring planting season, we 
are glad to greet our customers and friends once again with 
a newly revised issue of our catalogue. 

This is a complete eighty-eight page descriptive handbook 
illustrated with many beautiful color plates. You will find 
within a complete source of information as to the planting 
and practical care of your shrubs and flowers. 

In it we have continued to eliminate all inferior varieties 
and have listed only those that have proven to be most desir- 
able—with the addition of a few new and rare introduc- 
tions which are of real value. 


. * | 
H In brief, this handbook was prepared to help you. If your 
edges of Living Green name is not on our mailing list—send it at once and we will 


mail you a copy with our compliments. 
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No evergreen quite compares with the Yews for low 





hedges. Dark green foliage, fine in texture, withstanding Be sure to see our Rock Garden display at 
heat and cold, dwarf in habit, hint at the usefulness of the the Horticultural Show, Boston, March 10th 
Yews. Every month in the year they prove their value in BAY STATE NURSERIES 


garden and landscape- 


Various forms of Taxus are available at Hicks Nurseries—Japanese 
flat, spreading and dwarf forms, and Hicks new Yew. With these 
the effect of old English gardens can easily be obtained, and at a 
most reasonable cost. The new edition of our catalogue 


“Home Landscapes” 


shows how to use evergreens and shrubs in the most effective ways. 
Yews, Junipers, Cotoneasters, Barberries, Sarcocca. with many other 
rare plants are pictured and described. If you have not received a 
copy of this new edition, please advise us. 


Hicks Nurseries, Box E, Westbury, L. > 2 
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W. F. Wyman & Son North Abington, Mass. 
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‘‘Greater Glads”’ 2y ian 


Out of ten new and distinct Gladioli, which are 
offered for the first time in our new catalog (just 
published), we are here featuring three beauties, 
which we feel sure will interest readers of 
“Horticulture.” We offer these with the same 
confidence with which we placed the renowned 
“Joerg’s White” on the market five years ago. 


DELIGHTED 


One of our most promising introductions for 
1929. Flowers are creamy white later turning to 
pure white, with a most fascinating tint of fawn 
yellow in the throat, veined crimson, blue an- 
thers. Petals have a tough leathery texture. 
Flowers all facing one way in a huge sturdy 
spike. A splendid exhibition variety (illustrated 
at left). Each $1.00; doz. $10.00 


HYDE PARK SUNSET 


One of the most brilliant Gladioli we have ever 
seen. It is clear dazzling orange-scarlet, mottled 
with deep scarlet and orange in the throat. Where 
bright color is wanted, nothing can equal this for 
a border or cut flower. Flowers are well placed 
in a long open spike which makes it a most de- 
sirable one for indoor decoration. 

Each 50c; doz. $5.00 


DEAREST (Ruffled) 


A glorious flower of the most delicate tints. The 
ground color is a flesh pink blending through 
salmon to a rich pink at the tips, mottled and 
striped with crimson. The throat is yellowish and 
striped violet. Petals broad and overlapping, 
beautifully crimped and crinkled. Flowers large 
and open, evenly spaced, all facing one way, vig- 
orous growth. A vase of these flowers makes a 
picture of superb beauty. Each $1.00; doz. $10.00 


SPECIAL One bulb of $925 | 








each of the above three, 
nee Serene resem brs 


Our New Catalogue of Gladioli, Hardy 
Bulbs and Plants, FREE on request 


J. JOERG, INC. 


New Hyde Park (Box H) Long Island, N. Y. 


(Growing Gladioli since 1880) 
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Trade Mark 

















“WILSON’s O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


HEN your plants, flowers or shrubs become 
troubled by bugs . . . spray them frequently 
with Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray, the recognized 
standard insecticide that kills all the common 
flower and garden insects. Wilson's O. K. Plant 
Spray is highly effective yet clean, non-poisonous 


and easy to apply. Order a supply to-day! 
Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
I quart $1.00 I gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 


Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison 
ivy, etc. ... simply dilute with water and sprinkle ... 1 gallon $2.00, 
5 gallons $8.00. And then there is Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE, a wonderful 
soil stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for 
growing Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and 
other acid-loving plants. Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any 
time of the year . .. 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 
pounds $85.00. 








“Insects and Their Control”’ is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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ilies Bloom 





Increasing 
in number and beauty as the years go by, Lilies are an investment 
yielding annual returns far beyond the mere value of the bulbs. 


ARDENS where Lilies bloom never lose their charm. 


Early Medium Late-flowering 
6 L. Hansoni. Orange 6 L. regale. White and 6 L. Batemanniae. Apricot 
6 L. croceum. Yellow pink 6 L. auratum. Gold-banded 


6 L. longiflorum. White 
6 L. superbum, Orange 


Complete Collection (6 each) for $14.00 
Half Collection (3 each) for $7.50 


Complete planting and cultural directions are sent with 
every order for Lilies. 


6 L. elegans. Red 6 L. speciosum. Pink and 
white 


Native Plants and Ferns used with Lilies add to the loveliness of ail. 
A distinctive collection can easily be made from the comprehensive list 
of varieties in 

Horsford’s Garden Annual 
a booklet presenting Lilies, Hardy Native Plants, Rock Garden plants, 
and shrubs. A copy will be mailed on receipt of your name and address. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 
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For winter or summer mulching Buck- 
wheat Hulls are a most practical prod- 
uct. Better than muck, humus, or peat, 
as Hulls do not pack or mat; will not 
smother small plants, bulbs or cuttings; 
are light, but do not blow off the bed. 
Perennials, roses, small shrubs, can be 
protected with little labor and at low cost. 

BUCKWHEAT HULLS conserve moisture, lighten 
heavy soil, add humus to light sand, and furnish 
considerable plant food. Chemical analysis shows 





ye Ammonia 1.6%, Phosphoric Acid .06%, Potash .75%. 
x ’ “We have used Buckwheat Hulls for yeais as a mulch on 
ON? Lag Ginseng and Golden Seal gardens, using about 2 inches deep. 
MK) The Hulls protect the plants in winter and spring; also smother 
AS small weeds and make it easy to pull large weeds. We also 


find the Hulls act as a fertilizer.” 
—C. N. Goodspeed, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


PRICES—F.O.B. Towanda, Pa. Cash with order— 
100 Ibs. 1.75; 300 Ibs. $4.60; 1000 Ibs. $14; 2000 Ibs. $23. 
Ask for delivered price in carloads. Circular giving 
full information mailed on request. , 


DAYTON MILLING 
COMPANY 


810 Main Street 


v Towanda, Penna. 
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The Giant Bell Campanulas 


gf &:- peach-leaved campanula (C. persicifolia) , is a familiar 
subject in the hardy perennial border, for not only is it 
easily raised from seed, but it is most readily propagated by 
root divisions. Indeed, only by annual division is it possible 
to flower this campanula properly, for if left undisturbed for 
several years, the plants make a useless number of growths 
which do not flower. While the common type is charming, 
the giant variety Telham Beauty is infinitely finer, as are its 
hybrids, and since they are as readily raised from seed as 
the old species, no one should neglect them, although it must 
be confessed that if they are not regularly divided, the plants 
are more prone to die out than the old sort. 

Telham Beauty appeared as a chance seedling in England 
some few years ago in a private garden, and when later ex- 
hibited in London, its giant flowers readily won it an award 
of merit. Oddly enough, searching of the records proved it 
to be identical to a variety similarly found fifty or more 
years ago in Virginia, but after the latter was introduced 
into England, the stock was totally lost. Its reappearance 
after many years as a seedling proved that this giant form 
was a natural sport or mutation. Breeders at once began to 
work upon it, so that now several shades of blue as well as 
pure white are available; in England plants and seed of these 
are sold under name as well as in mixture. 

It is possible to buy plants of the true Telham Beauty 
from various hardy plant specialists here as well as the old 
double blue and double white; the best of the latter is sold 
under the name of Boule de Niege. The culture of these 
campanulas is very simple, and as they are quite hardy, a 
little litter over the tops to preserve the foliage is all that is 
necessary in Winter. 

—T. A. Weston. 
New York, N. Y. 


How Bulbs Burrow 


Some time ago I noticed an article in Horticulture on this 
subject and I feel that additional notes would be interesting. 
Such bulbs as those of the tulip very easily adjust themselves 
by going to a lower depth in the soil if they are planted too 
shallow. For instance, if a bulb of calochortus were planted 
with barely enough soil to cover it, a white spongy “‘stem- 
root’’ would be sent down and the new bulb would be 
formed at its end. The next year, if it were still too near 
the surface, it would go still deeper. Yet, when bulbs are 
planted too deep, they cannot ascend. 

Tulips very frequently send down bulbs which the Dutch 
call ‘‘droppers.”” I once had a bed of the rare Tulipa Eichleri 
and when in Summer I went to dig them they were all gone. 
Next Spring, the full number of stems came up where I 
had planted the bulbs which I found had dropped to about 
16 inches. 

The bulbs of true liliums also can adjust themselves, but 
not in just the same way. With these, a shorter spongy 
“‘stem-root’’ lowers the growing point of the bulb and the 
new eye forms a few inches lower. Since the old scales of a 
lily bulb decay very slowly, it may be a few years before the 
entire bulb is at the lower level. 

In one very interesting instance, nature uses this ‘‘dropper”’ 
habit to distribute bulblets more widely in the ground. 
Calochortus luteus vestae has several bulblets set at angles on 
the stem below the ground. At the end of the season, the 
stem above the mother bulb dies and each offset sends out a 
“dropper,” not down but sidewise. These may move sev- 
eral inches the first season and each in a different direction. 
The second year they move farther away and then become 
erect where they stay to finish their natural life. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 
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New and Rare Plants 


We have several acres devoted to the propagation of New and Rare 
Plants, mostly collected from remote regions of China by Mr E. H. 
Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum. 


Three of the Finest Introductions 


KOLEWITZIA AMABILIS (Beauty Bush). A free growing shrub of extreme 
hardiness, from 5 to 7 feet tall and as much through. It has graceful, 
arching stems and the tubular pink flowers are borne so abundantly that 
in June the whole bush is a shower of pure pink. Mr. Wilson, its intro- 
ducer, considers the Beauty Bush one of the finest exotic shrubs ever 
brought into American gardens. Pot-grown plants, $2 each, postpaid. 

LONICERA KOROLKOWI FLORIBUNDA (Broad Blueleaf Bush Honey- 
suckle). A very hardy shrub with ornamental, bluish-green foliage, pro- 
ducing showy, pink blooms in May so profusely that the effect is of pink 
floating on thin mists. Strong plants, $2 each, postpaid. 

SPIRAEA TRICHOCARPA (Korean Spirea). A hardy, spreading shrub with 
broadly arching stems profusely clustered with rt 8 blooms in June, 
much later, but more beautiful than the well-known S. Van Houttei. 
Strong plants, 2 to 3 ft., $1.50 each, postpaid. 


SPECI AL OFFER: Collection of 1 plant each of the above 

* three shrubs for only $4.75, postpaid 

Many other choice plants and seeds offered in our Garden Annual, a copy of 
which will be mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 


———— —— 








































MICHELL’S NOVELTIES anad SPECIALTIES 
in Flower Seeds 


fe ie "re Calendula, Campfire (Sensation). Splendid new 
Rew ab type; brilliant orange with scarlet sheen, yel- 
low center. Pkt., 25c. 
Double Dahlia. California Giants. A wide range 
of colors and shades. Pkt. (100 seeds), 75c. 
New Larkspur. Exquisite Rose. Beautiful shade 
of rose pink. Pkt., 25c. 
New Petunia. Dwarf California Giants. Flowers 
large and beautifully colored; well marked 
— throats. Pkt., 40c. q 
Verbena. Grandiflora Royale. Enormous size; 
rich, deep royal blue with creamy yellow eye. 
Pkt., 25c. 
Viola. Jersey Gem. Pure, rich, violet. Pkt., 50c. 
Collection. One pkt. each of above, value $2.40 
for $2.00 if ordered from this advertisement. 





Our 1929 Catalog free on request 


Michell’s Seed House = yutici‘siec: Phila., Pa. 























n Special ROCK GARDENS 
IS NOW READY 


Descriptive lists of sturdy Cape Cod grown perennials for the rock 
garden, giving a wide range of color during the entire growing season. 
Evergreen suggestions for rich background effects and accent planting. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 


H. V. Lawrence Falmouth, Mass. 








A PLANT’S ORIGIN is important 


a Bedford grown Trees and Plants succeed every- 
where. Send now for our new catalog of every- 


thing worth while for your garden. 


The New England Nurseries 


Bedford, Mass. 
(Where your father purchased) 
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A BRECK SPECIALTY 
Begonia Multiflora 


Frau Helene Harms 


FRAU HELENE HARMS. A Begonia that thrives in strong 
sunlight. Originally introduced into this country in 1910. This 
Begonia will grow equally well in pots, greenhouse, house con- 
servatory, or out of doors in the open border. Tuberous rooted, 
foliage dark green, of rank growth with small leaves, and 
flowers freely with blossoms about the size of half a dollar. 
Full grown plants are about eight inches in height. Flowers 
out of doors are a beautiful clear orange color, in-door or under 
glass, a light yellow. If beaten down by heavy rain and wind 
storms a few hours of sunshine will revive the plant and 
blooms. An unusual feature of this Begonia is the fact that the 
strongest sunshine has no effect upon it, except to promote the 
growth of the plant and blooms. 

“Frau Helene Harms” was awarded first class certificate of 
merit by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1921. In 
1921 it was awarded the silver medal by the same society, also 
certificate of merit from the Newport Horticultural Society. 
The amount of propagating stock available is limited. If 
ordered now, we will be able to furnish strong, well-rooted 
plants in May, and June. These plants will be about ready to 
bloom, when received, and, if accorded the usual treatment for 
tuberous begonias, “Frau Helene Harms” will continue to 
bloom from May till Thanksgiving under glass, and out of 
doors from May until the first killing frost. 

Orders for delivery in May and June, should be placed NOW, 
as we shall only propagate enough plants to cover the actual 
orders. 


Each Doz. 100 
PICS... ii. ase vccee eee $1.50 $15.00 $100.00 
Carriage Extra 


« BRO@) ~ 


85 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Our Spring Catalog will be sent free on request 
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FINALLY, the effect you have so carefully 
planned will find expression only to the 
extent to which quality is the true charac- 


teristic of the | ney you select. Assurance 
of that quality is found in the House of Barnes Bros., 
with whom quality and integrity are a tradition. 


Soon the time will be here for making your spring 

selections. Letthem be sturdy plants from the rug- 

ged New England environment in which Barnes 
Bros. plants are reared. Send for catalog now. 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 20, Yalesville, Connecticut 


The Original 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


Established J890 ; 




















PLEASE USE THIS 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 


we will gladly send it on application.) 


ove 6 6 © & £0 6.2 © 6 @ 2 8 4 ee 6 2 SO 6S a OSS 6 6. 


Amount Enclosed ...... 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 























For 25c you get this new booklet and a trial 
(1% oz.) can of Nitrophoska, the popular plant 
food. The booklet tells how to succeed better 
with Flowers, Vegetables, Lawns, House Plants, etc. A level 
teaspoonful of 


NITROPHOSKA 


to a gallon of water, makes a rich, liquid, 
odorless plant food. Far ahead of any you 
have ever used. It is easy to use and costs only 


1 4c per gallon. . 
GALLONS 
WITH 


Pound Can 
This size is more econom- BOOKLET - 
POSTPAID 


ical — costs only 1/3 of a 
cent per gallon, since 16 
ounces make 100 gallons. You can also use it 
dry, as a two-finger pinch every 10 days——two weeks, 
for flowers or vegetables, whether indoors or out, gives 
them thrift and health, and encourages them to blossom and produce 
freely. Remember, Nitrophoska is pleasant and EASY-TO-USE, per- 
fectly odorless, very soluble and concentrated: ‘‘A little goes a long way ; 


does not wash out but clings to soil particles and so nourishes roots for 


a long period. Order today. Sold by dealers, also, §S33GS Gis 
85 State St., Boston, Mass. 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS CORP. 


GARDEN DEPARTMENT 
285-E MADISON AVENUE 
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Planting Gladiolus Bulbs 


LADIOLI are not all quite alike as to cultural needs. 
What are known to the wholesale trade as No. 2 and 
No. 3 size bulbs are entirely satisfactory to plant as well as 
much the less in cost for the home gardener. But after the peak 
of its vigor has been reached, say a year or two after reaching 
the No. 1, largest size, these mammoths lose vigor and blooms 
are not as fine as from bulbs not so many years away from 
the bulblet stage. To escape this, purchases of Nos. 3, 4 or 5 
should be made from time to time, and grown on. Or one 
may save their own bulblets and grow them on. Some of the 
gigantic varieties, however, like Golden Measure, Orange 
Glory, to mention but two, seem to flower best from the 
maturest bulbs, that is from largest bulbs the most years away 
from their first bulblet season. Growers lay stress in their 
lists upon high-crowned bulbs. The less flat the top of the 
bulb the better it is for-vigor and bloom after planting. 

Gladioli, like roses, should have full sun, excellent drain- 
age, and plenty of moisture. Moisture they must have, both 
for fine blooms, and well matured bulbs. Opinion is unani- 
mous that soils should be deeply plowed, rich, but not with 
fresh manure, and bone meal generously supplied. After deep 
preparation a trench can be opened four inches, 15 inches 
wide, and the bulbs placed carefully upright, four or five 
abreast, if not too large, and five inches from center to center, 
down the row. In rich soil, with ample bone meal, faithful 
mulch cultivation and adequate water supply, gladioli so 
planted will flourish, and a 150-foot row can contain 1000 
bulbs, with space economy. It is profitable after filling the 
trench with soil to tread it firmly, then round it with the 
center two or three inches higher than the edges. After 10 
days level this with 2 wooden rake, and kill before they are 
up myriads of weed seedlings. Planting a greater depth than 
four inches is likely, with some varieties, to lessen the number 
of spikes of bloom per 100 bulbs, according to careful experi- 
mental plantings. 

As with tulips and other Spring bulbs, groups or spots 
here and there at intervals along edges of gladioli bulbs are 
pleasant plantings, and may need slender, preferably green, 
stakes that the border may be sightly throughout its length. 


Preventing Cucumber Wilt 


1 Bg wilt disease of cucumbers and melons can be prevented 
by dusting or spraying during the first six weeks the plants 
are above ground, according to Dr. E. E. Clayton, plant 
disease specialist of the experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., 
who has been making a study of diseases of this sort on Long 
Island. The plants must be kept covered with the protective 
spray or dust to prevent the striped cucumber beetle from 
feeding on the plants, says Dr. Clayton, because so far as is 
known this beetle is the only means by which the disease is 
spread from plant to plant. 

The wilt disease of cucumbers and melons usually appears 
in July and the first evidence of trouble is the sudden wilting 
of the leaves on a single branch which is soon followed by 
the wilting and death of the entire vine. A satisfactory dust 
consists of gypsum or land plaster and calcium arsenate in 
proportions of 15 parts of the gypsum to one part of the 
arsenate. Lime is not safe to use, as it may injure the plants. 
A weak bordeaux mixture has been found best for spraying. 
This is made by adding two pounds of blue vitriol, four 
pounds of hydrated lime and three pounds of lead arsenate 
to 50 gallons of water. A stronger mixture is likely to stunt 
the plants and reduce the yield. 

Both dusts and sprays have given perfect control of the wilt 
disease, even where untreated plants immediately adjacent 
have shown from 50 to 60 per cent loss. Five to seven appli- 
cations of the dust or spray are necessary to insure complete 
control of the disease. 
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ANDROSAGE SARMENTOSA 
CHUMBYII 


A high Alpine from the Himalayan 
range growing 20,000 ft. above sea level 
or higher, but, withal one of the easiest 
of Alpines. It flourishes and blooms 
profusely in ordinary soil_—Pink with 
red eye — Forms large silvery mats of 
foliage and only 4° high when in 
bloom. $.75 each, 3 for $1.88, 10 
for $6.25. 

Only one of the many choice gems 
listed in our catalogue. We grow noth- 
ing but choice Rock Plants and Alpines. 

We also have a wonderful collection 
of rare dwarf shrubs. 


Don’t miss the New York Flower 
Show, March 11th-16th, we will be 
glad to welcome you at our exhibit on 
the 2nd floor, Booth 124. 

MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


95 Highland Avenue Bergenfield, N. J. 


























Sale_of Surplus Glads/VjQ].A JERSEY GEM 


Large Medium Small 


ee 50 Everyone wants it. Flowers all summer, 
oo of York ...... 50 sos ee Le for an edging, fine in the rockery. 
Flore 220222222211 60 402 69° | And our plants cost so little. 
EC oessei gn. Oe 10 for $1.50 Postpaid 
~ og we eeeeee 100 ‘es 25 or more, 10c each, not Postpaid 
oerg 8 » @ceceee eee : 
Lil. Wonder ........ ... 50 These are from little pots, and experi- 
agg MERE expec apeae = ido «7B. «| emcee teaches that they are surer to live 
Mrs. Douglas ... * 7" 500100 50 | and flower better all thru the summer, 
Mrs. Armsby ....... 50... 50 | than any other size. Our catalog tells 
a re? has ons i00 one about them and also about WHITE 
Or. Queen ......... 150 300 ... | JERSEY GEM, and JERSEY JEWEL, 


P, Wonder ......... 175 1000 two fine new sorts from Mr. Weston. 
BR. Diemer ........- 100 eas 
Twilight .........++ s+. 100 Send for a copy of our catalog before 
Wht. Wonder ....... 100 50 


you forget it. Plenty more of 


Extra good count on these : a 
interest in it. 


Make bids on varieties you like or entire 
lot at a special price 


E. W. GUENTHER 


902 Hamilton Avenue Trenton, N. J. Shelburne, Vermont 





Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 








Everything for the Garden 


GARDEN FURNITURE 
in the most 
POPULAR DESIGNS 
A Complete Line of 
NURSERY STOCK 

Descriptive Catalogue Free 
Professional Landscape Service 


TITUS NURSERY Co. Waynesboro, Va. 













NOW IS THE TIME 


To plan for your garden for next spring 
Our catalog will tell you about many 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVER- 
GREENS, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES 


QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS 


Moving large trees in the winter our specialty 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


. (T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not open 
Sundays 














i] tioner”—a cross section 
m view of the interior 
i] cell construction of A 


peat moss. The large 
internal surface area 
of these water cells 


— gives A its great water 


holding capacity, aera- 


| «tion and root develop- 


ing area. 





/ HIS spring 


your garden soil will need attention! 
Whether it is predominantly sandy, 
clayey or ordinary loam, the soil in your 
garden has been depleted in nutritive 
value and textural construction by last 
years efforts and will only be capable of 
producing satisfactory results for you 
this Summer when you have properly pre- 
pared it for its work. 

and soil preparation means, not only 
the addition of fertilizing constituents, 
but conditioning its physical texture, so 
that it will be able to assimilate or digest 
the fertilizers and make them available 
for plant use. 

A peat moss—‘the soil conditioner” 
used in proper proportions will bring your 
soil to the highest state of physical con- 
dition. It helps to bind together and give 

more body to loose sandy soil; it will 

break up and render more friable heavy 

clay soil, it makes al] soil easy to work, 

highly retentive of moisture so that it 

will hold the plant food which has been 

dissolved in the soil moisture; it will pre- 

vent baking and caking, develop neces- 

sary soil bacteria and in general condition 

your soil so that it is sure to produce bet- 

ter crops or flowers. 

Leading horticultural experts strongly 

recommend as most desirable and 

urge its use as the only way to be sure of 

results. Let us send you complete in- 

formation now so that you will be ready 

to start right in the spring. Better still, 

let us send you a sample (trial) bale for 

early seed germination and propagating, 

$1.50 post paid. 


ATKINS & DURBROW 


INCORPORATED 


| Burling Slip 
New York 
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The Use of Porous Pots 


BB aie are certain seeds which are so tiny that it would 
be fatal to water them save by way of percolation. Orchid 
seeds, for example, are so watered when raised in pots, and 
also fern spores. The old timers for ultra small seeds like 
begonias used an old red porous brick, and the only successful 
method I know of for raising seedlings of Hydrangea hor- 
tensis is by the use of a brick placed in a pan of water. Of 
course, very few people attempt to raise hydrangeas except 
the breeders of such; one of them told me the brick method 
was the only way he could achieve success, for the seed is so 
tiny that when he used soil, disaster in some form always 
resulted. 

Nearly 40 years ago I used the brick system for very tiny 
seeds. The seeds were sown right on the surface of a smooth 
red brick, the latter being stood in water and the whole 
covered with a bell glass. Ihe minute seedlings are safe on 
the brick for a few days but must, of course, be picked up 
on a toothpick and shifted to a pot of very light soil and 
carefully nursed along, before they fail for lack of nutrition. 
The advantage of the brick is that it can be sterilized and 
after my experience of late years, I intend to use the system 
for some of the alpine seeds which are so prone to damp 
off after they germinate. 

—T. A. Weston. 
New York, N. Y. 


Controlling Red Spider 


ROM the entomologists’ point of view the so-called red 

spiders are not spiders at all but tiny mites. They com- 
monly attack the foliage of many different plants both inside 
and outside the greenhouse causing the leaves to assume an 
unhealthy yellowish or reddish hue and very seriously check- 
ing growth. 

Although not easily seen, close observation may reveal 
myriads on a plant and they congregate especially on the 
under surface of the leaves and are usually most numerous 
close to the chief veins, where they fix their nests of fine web 
under the protection of which they live, piercing the tissues 
of the leaves and sucking therefrom the sap they require for 
their sustenance. 

Hot, dry conditions almost invariably lead to virulence of 
attack, therefore a humid atmosphere in warm houses, and 
cool, moderately humid conditions in cool houses will do 
much in the way of prevention. 

Where the leaves are of sufficient size as with palms and 
aspidistras, sponging with a good insecticide is the easiest 
and best way of curing affected plants. Forcible spraying with 
clear water must be resorted to in other cases and, indeed, 
this practice offers one of the best means of prevention and 
cure in all cases. When spraying, pay special attention to the 
under surface of the foliage. 


Pleasantville, N. Y. —T. H. Everett. 








OUR SEED CATALOGUE IS NOW READY 
—IT’S FREE 


We offer the choicest of Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
Roses, Flowering Shrubs, Perennials and Bedding Plants 


OUR GREGORY TOMATO 


A Wonder, Perfect Ripe Fruit — 100 days from sowing seed 
16 days earlier than any other variety 


OUR GOLDEN BANTAM CORN IS EXTRA EARLY 
WHIPPLE’S GIANT GOLDEN CORN OF DELICIOUS QUALITY 
EARLY MORN AND PIONEER PEAS—Unsurpassed for Family Use 
Feb. 25, 1929. I find Early Morn and 
Improved Telephone peas the standby 
for our market— Your Gregory To- 
mato made quite a hit here — They 


prove all you claim for them. Geo. 8S. 
Wilson, Maine. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Inc., Box 14, Marblehead, Mass. 


Jan. 25, 1929. Mrs. J. M. Miller, Jr., 
Lexington, Va.— Your Gregory Tomato 
is the only tomato that ever ripened 
on the vines in our garden in Northern 
Vermont. 
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+ PBarcla 
a BareNtUMNS 
Truly the cream 


of American and 
English hybrids 


My collection is consid- 
ered easily the largest 
and finest in America and 
includes the world re- 
nowned “Advancement” 
and “Wrexham” types,— 
§ glorious examples of the 
' “Super-Delphinium.” 


Special Selections 
and Prices for 1929 


BARCLAY “SUPER HYBRIDS” (the 
newest). Each $5.00, $7.50 and 
$10.00. 

RA SPECIALS: Picked types. 

Dozen $25.00 and up. 


CHOICE MIXED: $11.00 per dozen; 
$85.00 per hundred. 


These Should Be of 


Interest to Many. 
An especially fine English 
strain of new 
“Unflowered Seedlings” 
Chock full of genuine gems 
Write for particulars 




















My beautiful Delphinium booklet tells 
a wonderful story. FREE on request. 
JAMES FORBES BARCLAY 
Delphinium Specialist 
844 Pelhamdale Avenue 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 











FARM FOR SALE 


Farm, 100 acres. Fine old house, ten 
rooms, over a hundred years old. Large 
barn. Newfields, four miles from Exeter. 


Address: P. I., Care of “Horticulture.” 








GRAY & COLE W4ED HILt, 
HARDY PLANTS 


Choicest Varieties of 
IRIS PEONIES PHLOX 
ROCK PLANTS PERENNIALS 
Ask for 1929 Catalogue 
On main Boston road between 
North Andover and Haverhill 














Naperville Nurseries 


Naperville, Illinois 


Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 


Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 


Native Plant Material 


If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
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THE GARDEN 
UNIQUE 


The perfect garden is seldom 
planned by the novice any more 
than is the perfect house. As he 
naturally expects to take his 
building problems to the archi- 
tect—so the wise enthusiast con- 
sults the landscape architect con- 
cerning garden developments. 


A Most Complete 
Garden Service 


Includes low cost plans prepared 
by trained designers—-Competent 
Advisers — Skilled Planters — 
Reliable Superintendents — Ex- 
perienced Laborers — Plant Ma- 
terial, Fertilizers, Construction 
Materials. 


Write for circular No. 51 de- 
scribing this landscape service. 


Garden Lectures 
Well illustrated intimate talks on 
various garden subjects. Avail- 
able at short notice. The use of 
the new DAYLIGHT SCREEN 
obviates the necessity of dark- 
ened, hot rooms for illustrated 
' lectures. 


| ° ° oe ”? 
| Write for list “‘L’’ of lecture 
subjects and rates. 


CARL STANTON 
Landscape Architect 
Main Office: 








| Peterborough, N. H. 








BETTER BULBS 


and Hardy Plants 


We specialize in the rare and unusual 
Send for Catalog 


MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
STAMFORD CONN. 








Now Is the Time to Plant IRIS 


Collection of Iris No. 1— 
12 Different kinds of Iris ....... $1.00 
2 Oe EE ko so veer eneece 2.00 
Collection No. 2— 
12 Different kinds, named, all colors 2.00 
SS ee ae 4.00 
Address 
Lake Iris Botanical Experimental Grounds 


Box 371, Ashtabula, 0. 
BOOKLETS 


asout DAHLIAS 


50c each, Postpaid 





PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE BLOOMS 
HARVESTING AND STORING DAHLIAS 
ENEMIES AND PESTS OF DAHLIAS 


All five for $2.00 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











Rhododendron Maximum 
and Kalmia Latifolia 


Beautiful specimens for estate planting 
and wherever immediate effects are desired. 
2 to 3 ft. Select Clumps, 10 for $10 
Per 100, $75.00 
Carload lot, 700 Clumps, 2 to 34 ft. 
for $275.00 
Fresh dug with a good root system and a 
ball of earth. Well packed for shipment. 
Terms cash with order. Hemlock and Red 
Cedar, write for descriptive price list. 


Try us for first class stock 


RHODODENDRON SUPPLY CO. 
Doeville, Tenn. 


a 











HORTICULTURE 


A New and Handsome Barberry 


ARBERRIES are to be highly esteemed among the more 
ornamental and handsome shrubs. Their attractiveness 
lies in their graceful habit of growth, small flowers, brilliant 
fruits and neat foliage which in the deciduous sorts turns rich 
Autumnal hues. They rank among the more desirable garden 
plants because, varying in size from low mounds to shrubs 
10 feet or more tall, they lend themselves to a variety of 
purposes. Moreover, they are not fastidious as to soil and are 
easily propagated from cuttings of fairly ripe wood. The one 
that most appeals to me for sheer beauty is the little known 
Berberis Vernae. This undeniably handsome plant fortu- 
nately withstands the climate of New England and rightly 
deserves a place in every garden where an accented shrub is 
desired. 

Berberis Vernae was brought to us from the remote border- 
land of China and Thibet in 1903 by Ernest H. Wilson, the 
well-known plant hunter and author. It is of vigorous habit 
and when growing happily measures more than six feet in 
height and twice that in diameter. The densely overlapping, 
gracefully arching, bright red branches are thickly covered 
with small green leaves which in the Autumn assume warm 
tints varying from orange-yellow to crimson. In Summer are 
borne in great quantity along the stems, hanging clusters of 
vivid yellow, fragrant blossoms, and in the Fall innumerable 
bunches of salmon-red, almost transparent fruit. Although 
the abundance of fruit weighs down the slender branches so 
that they hide themselves it tends to give a fountain-like 
aspect. Upon lifting the stems the full beauty of this charm- 
ing shrub can be duly appreciated. To see it is to desire it— 
there is no finer barberry of its class. 

—Muriel P. Wilson. 
Boston, Mass. 


Characteristics of Leptosyne 


WAS very much interested in the note on leptosyne in the 

issue of February 1. The article states that the single 
yellow flowers resemble those of the perennial coreopsis, but 
are borne on long stems. We have been interested to see 
visitors to our greenhouse compare this flower to the yellow 
gerbera. I would place it midway between the two. The core- 
opsis partakes noticeably more of the coarseness prevalent 
among the compositae. On the other hand, while the flower 
of the gerbera is easily the finest molded of the three, its foli- 
age partakes of the coarser type. The foliage of leptosyne is 


‘very finely cut and about as graceful as one can find in this 


family. We consider it the best annual we have yet discovered 
for Winter flowering. Most of the annuals insist upon waiting 
until Spring-like days before beginning to bloom, but lepto- 
syne is not so fastidious. Its blossoms measure up to three 
inches and more in diameter. They last well as cut flowers 
and are produced in abundance so long as they are not allowed 
to go to seed. They have one characteristic that bars them 
from certain uses and that is “‘night-sleep.’’ However, it does 
not by any means render them valueless and in certain uses, 
makes them all the more interesting. 
—Donald White. 

Wakefield, Mass. 


Hellebore Varieties 


— notes and inquiries in floral magazines I judge that 
there is a growing interest in the hellebores. Helleborus 
niger is the best known, yet that, too, is not at all common, 
although it seems to be perfectly hardy anywhere east of the 
Rockies. French originators have developed a large number 
of named hellebores, but whether the hybrids are H. niger x 
H. orientalis they do not state. 


I have had a number of plants in my garden which were 
supposed to be variations of H. orientalis. They are most 
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BURN 
GARBAGE 


with 


RUBBISH 


in the 


YARD-BOY 








-_ PAT. OFF. 


SPARK-PROOF 


INCINERATOR 


Yard-boY may be placed any- 
where desired and into it depos- 
ited all garbage, rubbish, etc., 
just as it originates. When filled 
merely requires lighting contents 
at top and all will be burned. 
Perforated inner-flue produces 
constant air circulation which 
dries moisture in garbage. Burns 
downward—no obnoxious smoke 
or odor. Made of heavy grey 
non-rusting steel. 


Endorsed by Good Housekeep- 
ing, Delineator, Priscilla and 
Herald-Tribune Institutes; also 
by fire and health officials. 








Made in four sizes 


No. 1 14 Bu. $22.50 
No. 3 3 Bu. 42.50 
No. 6 6 Bu. 92.50 


No. 15 15 Bu. 132.50 


Charges Prepaid 
Send for Booklet 





Made by 
Yard-boY Incinerator Co. 
3 E. Huron St., Chicago 











+, 
All prize winners at recent shows. The 
greatest Dahlia value we have ever offered. 


Cigarette Mrs. I.de Ver Warner 





Sagamore Ellinor Vanderveer 
E) Dorado Mrs. Carl Salbach 
Trentonian Jersey’s Beacon 
Mariposa Elberon Beauty 
Jersey’s Gem Roman Eagle 


If purchased separately collection would cost 
$12.00. Ordered from 
this ad delivered 
id and fully 
aranteed, $5 
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Gladiolus Bulbs 


To induce early orders I will give 25 
extra bulbs variety ordered with every 
100 buibs order before April 20th. 
Two Sizes 
Large, 1%” up Medium, 3%” up 

These will all give fine blooms. Fine 
stock true to name and all are prize 
winning varieties. 

25 or 50 of one variety will be sold at 
the rate of a 100. No orders —s for 


less than $2.00. Prices quoted below 
include delivery. 
Per 100 


Name and Color Large Medium 
ORIMSON GLOW 93.16 
2.7 


Large periae, Crimson .$4.00 
E. J. SHAYLO 
Large rose 1b" Ruffled. 4.00 2.75 


Tam oe 
eee ae 4.00 2.75 
LE. WARES! AL MNOGit 
Large early pink ....... 2.50 1.50 
MRS. FRANK PENDLTON 
Rose pink, red blotch . 8.00 2.00 
J. A. EDMAN 


276 East Main Street 


Eighteen years of successful 
Gladiolus growing 


Orange, Mass.. 








LILIUM REGALE 


Bulbs now ready for spring delivery 
REGALE BULBS 


No. 1 Each 10 100 
- 7 by 8 in. circum...$.60 $5.50 $50.00 

oO. 

6 to 7 in. circum... .50 4.75 45.00 
No. 8 

8 to 5 in. circum... .30 2.75 22.50 
No. 4 

2 to 3 in. circum... .20 1.75 15.00 


5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates*® 


WILLIAM SWAN 
75 Pine Avenue E. Milton, Mass. 








PEONIES 


Half Price 


SPECIAL SALE: Thirty-five varieties of 
the highest rated Peonies in the world of 
all colors at half F mage for the complete 
list if contracted for now for September 
shipmént. Write for list. 


Address, Greystone Flower Gardens 
Box 466 Oskaloosa, Iowa 








Four Magnificent Evergreens 


Oriental spruce, 5-6 ft. specimen. .$20.00 
Two for $35 


Pfitzer Juniper, 4-5 ft. specimen... 14.00 
Two for $25. 
Veitch silver fir, 5-6 ft. specimen... 14.00 


Blue Colorado spruce, ft. speci- 

GE ese pedcedivdcedenseses 15.00 
RICHARD V. BAUSHER 
Nurseryman—S eedsman 
1936 Paul Avenue 





Bethlehem, Pa. 





HARDY PERENNIALS 
ROGK GARDEN PLANTS 


New and Old-Fashioned Hardy Plants 


WE SPECIALIZE in the growing 
of HARDY PERENNIALS, ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS, and EVER- 
GREENS, etc., and assure the wid- 
est latitude in choice of varieties, as 
well as the most courteous prompti- 
tude in correspondence and service to 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Send for our catalogues 


Palisades Nurseries, 


Inc. 
Sparkill, New York 














HORTICULTURE 


satisfactory here beginning to flower in October and flowering 
throughout our Winter, even when there are many freezing 
nights. Possibly their large but odd flowers would be little 
noticed in May or June, but in December they are decidedly 
welcome. I have distributed many of these supposed varieties 
of H. orientalis in the East and good success was reported, 
but I recommended a light cover in Winter. A comparative 
test as to hardiness with H. niger proper has not been made. 

There are something like 40 named hellebores to be had, 
varying from a good white through pinkish shades to deep 
reddish purple. They seem to prefer a rather heavy soil and 
some shade. My own plants are where the sun does not 
strike them until about 10 a. m. I may add that I have none 
for sale. 


Ukiah, Cal. —Carl Purdy. 


Hints on Raising Delphinium 
gta use any fresh manure if you wish to get results. 
Work into the soil about 100 pounds of lime to 1,000 
square feet of space either in the Spring or Fall, depending 
upon when you set your plants, this to be done about a 
month in advance. At time of planting, work in the same 
amount of bone meal. In April or September set the plants 
three to four feet apart each way. 

Work wood ashes around the plants about every 10 days 
from the time the plants are from three to four inches high 
until they are about four feet high. Dust with dry Bordeaux 
once a week from the time the plants are six inches high 
until they start to bud, or later, if they show any signs of 
rust or black spot. 

When about four feet high work in a ‘small amount of 
soot in order to keep the foliage dark. When they come into 
bud, work a handful of hen manure and sand mixed into 
the soil, about 12 inches away from base of plant. 

Do not cut more than two feet below the blossom unless 
for show purposes, as the leaves give the strength back to 
the roots for the next year. Cut off seed pods as soon as 
they form. Cut the whole plant down on the first of October. 
Spade in bone meal and lime this time. Cover each head with 
a spadeful of fine charcoal or coal ashes. After the ground is 
frozen cover with a mulch of salt hay or straw. 

My advice is to buy year-old plants either in the Spring 
or Fall and to separate every third year, and I recommend 
that year-old plants be used rather than those raised from 
seed. 

—F. H. Lincoln. 
Hingham, Mass. 


Benefits From Pruning Cherries 


MORE cherries and more vigorous trees have resulted from 

the proper pruning of Early Richmond, Montmorency, 
and English Morello cherries, with the help of nitrogenous 
fertilizers, in a series of experiments covering a period of 
several years, says H. B. Tukey, horticulturist at the experi- 
ment station at Geneva, N. Y., who was in charge of the 
tests. Although the experiments were made in the Hudson 
River Valley, observations in other sour cherry growing sec- 
tions show that the results are applicable to all regions. A 
report on the experiments, including information on pruning 
and fertilizing cherry orchards, is now available and may be 
had from the experiment station free of charge. 

If trees are too high for economical picking or if they have 
reached an age when they are full of slow-growing, unpro- 
ductive wood, carrying their crops largely in the tops, prun- 
ing and nitrogen fertilizers will help to remedy the situation. 
Pruning should consist of cutting to outside lateral branches 
in the tops of the trees, so as to open them up to sunlight, and 
the cutting out of dead or unproductive wood. 
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“THE BIRD HOUSE MAN” 


Offers You:— 
Bird Houses, Bird SE 
Feeders, Bird Baths, — 
Gazing Globes, Window Boxes, : 
Garden Vases, Jars and other 
distinctive Garden Pottery. 
Ween or Bluebird 
House: Oriental 
design, hang 
# from tree limb. 
Non-heating 
metal roof. Ar- 
tistic; easily 
cleaned. Green and 
white, or brown, $4. 
Other houses $1 
and up. Martin Houses, 
$18 and up. Free bird 
literature. 

2-in-1 Feeder & Ween 
House. Automatic feeds, 
. ‘$2.50. Supply of Bird Feed 
free with each Bird Feeder. 
Bird Bath: Green and white, 
20” bowl, 27” high, $8. 
Grey stone finish: 32” high, 
$10.75. Gazing Globe: 14”, 
pedestal 25”, $21. All 
prices F.O.B. Ask your 
‘Zoo dealer or write for literature 


Roderick Payne, Inc. 
Box 469, Springfield, O. 






























HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














QUALITY STOCK FRESH DUG 


BVERG BSSre 








Say It With Flowers 


GROW THEM WITH 

Seasons’ (Organic) 

Fertilizer 
Nature’s pa food — Supplies virgin 
humus—A natural soil builder—$3.50 
100 lbs., $60 per ton, f.o.b. 


J. P. EGBERT 
8 Front Street Patterson, New York 














Rock Plants From Rockmarge 


Saxifrages, Gentians, Androsaces, Pent- 
stemons, Lewisias, and several hundred 
varieties of rare native and imported 
alpines. 
Mrs. Edith B art, F.R.H.S. 
e 


ens 
Medina Washington 











ANNIE LAURIE 


one of the most exquisitely beautiful 
gladiolus in existence. Ruffled, delicate 
light pink. Very beautiful for the gar- 
den and about the last word in glads 
for florist use. You surely want this 
wonderful variety. 


My illustrated catalog describes this and 

over 300 more of THE WORLD’S 

BEST GLADS. 

CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 


BOX 55 BURLINGTON, VT. 
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We are headquarters for 


Tigridia or Mexican Shell Flower 


Gorgeous tri: r blossoms of yellow 

spotted with on. Fine for the border 

one striking Ee p.. — 

as ; ture © same 
adil. : 


for g 
Bulbs $2.25 dozen 
$15.00 per h prepaid 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Dr. B. B. Bales, Proprietor 


Circleville Ohio 
ATER'S 


DELPHINIUM 


UPERB 


The World’s Finest Wrexhams and Novel- 
ties: Seeds, $1 Bd kt. Large selected plants 
$5 per doz. elphinium Text Book, 10c. 
Victor O. B. Slater Fairhaven, Mass. 
Delphinium Specialist 














SITUATION WANTED 
Gardener, 15 years’ experience in green- 
house and outside work, wishes position 
with cottage, April 15. Age 86; family. 
Honest, sober and reliable. State full 
particulars and wages in first letter. 

B. J., Care of “Horticulture” 








The Elm City Nursery Co. 


Hybrid Lilacs, Flowering Crab- 


apples, Azaleas, Rhododen- 
dron, Japan Yew 


Write for Catalog 
BOX 88, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














HUNTINGTON’S DEPENDABLE SEEDS 


The most complete list of perennial seeds 
offered in America. Eight hundred varie- 
ties from which to choose. Ohoice annual 
seeds also offered. 
Selected list of rock garden plants 
and bulbs presented in our catalog. 


Ralph E. Huntington ESareery 








Arden Nurseries 
A little roadside garden spe- 
cialising in unusual evergreens 
and rock plants. 
Worth a visit 


6 miles north of Wilmington on Marsh Rd. 
(cement) 


Arden, Delaware 








Japanese Gems 


Rare and Unique Varieties 
FLOWERING CHERRIES ie 


10 NANDEN, double pink, 3 yrs. old .... $10 
2 SHIRA FUGEN, double white, 4 yrs. old $15 
1 OJOCHIN, double pale pink, 10 yrs. old $40 

Also large stock of 
NANDEN and OJOCHIN, 2 yrs. old, $5 each 


WISTERIA 


Large stock of following 2-years old 
NODA MURASAKI, purple blooms, 24 in.,' $4 each 
KAME, Fg blooms, 14 in. ....... 
SHIRA NODA, white blooms, 24 in. . 
LORELOPE NURSERY 


East Setauket Long Island, N. ¥. 








HORTICULTURE 


Causes of Sun Scorch 


3 ies writer in scanning various articles concerning specific 
troubles common to plants often finds much confusion 
prevailing regarding sun scorch, sun scald and winterkilling. 
The term sun scorch is applied to those cases where the foliage 


is affected and characterized by dead and discolored areas, the 
same being caused under certain conditions by an inadequate 
supply of water to meet the demand of the foliage. In other 
words sun scorch is a phenomena associated with root absorp- 
tion and transpiration, or exhalation of watery vapor. Sun 
scorch is not infrequently referred to as “top burn,” “‘tip 
burn,”’ and perhaps at times as “‘sunstroke.’’ In all cases it is 
caused by some abnormal relationship existing in the process 
of root absorption and transpiration, which processes are 
affected by various agencies such as severe winds, intense light, 
and abnormal temperature and moisture conditions of the air 
and soil. The degree of development of the foliage is also an 
important factor is sun scorch. Foliage that is susceptible in 
May is likely to become immune in July. 

It may be induced by an excess of such chemical substances 
in the soil as nitrate of soda, etc., which inhibit root absorp- 
tion, also by the absorption of chemical substances which are 
likely to be precipitated in the water conducting channels and 
clog the same. 

Even severe pruning of rapid growing plants in which case 
one organ may affect the normal water supply of another may 
induce sun scorch. The rock maple is very susceptible to sun 
scorch and it is a rare season when the foliage of this species 
escapes at least some disfiguration from scorching. On one 
occasion following an exceptionally dry Spring the wind 
from the northwest reached a velocity of 71 miles an hour as 
a result of which practically all of the exposed rock maples, 
and also the red and white maples to a less extent, were badly 
scorched on the windward side over an area extending from 
the Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts to the coast. 

Under the conditions which prevailed, the more or less 
scant soil moisture was inadequate to meet the demands of 
transpiration, which was greatly accelerated by bright sun- 
shine, abnormally high winds and immaturely developed 
foliage. 

The Spring burning of various ericaceous plants such as 
rhododendrons, leucothoe, laurel, and conifers such as the 
arborvitae, are typical cases of sun scorch, and such burning 
is associated with strong sunlight and winds at a period when 
the soil is at a low temperature which condition affects root 
absorption. Even when our native rhododendrons are heavily 
mulched the foliage will burn if exposed to strong light. 

A slight shading, however, in the Winter, by the use of 
brush will obviate burning materially. Our own rhododen- 
drons growing under considerable shade, although exposed to 
severe winds, have never burned, while those not shaded and 
exposed to bright sun and protected from the prevailing winds 
invariably burn. The so-called top burn of greenhouse lettuce, 
which only an amateur grower would be guilty of tolerating, 
and which is in reality sun scorch, is induced by too high 
night temperatures during periods of cloudy weather, or 
seasons of low light intensity. Under such conditions the 
tissue formed is exceptionally tender, and the marginal leaf 
cells readily collapse and become discolored when subject to 
bright sunshine due to excessive transpiration. 

Bronzing of maple foliage is merely a form of sun scorch 
characterized by a peculiar discoloration of the foliage. In 
bronzing, all of the tissues of the leaf collapse except the 
water conducting channels or veins, and a very limited area of 
tissue adjacent to the numerous veins which remain green and 
alive. Bronzing is associated with bright sunshine during 
exceptionally hot and dry periods when there is no wind, and 
consequently no laceration of the foliage such as always fol- 
lows scorching from excessive winds. 

The winterkilling of roots in certain trees such as the white 
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Utah Seeds Now Ready 


25c Packet 
10 Var., My Selection, $1 


ASTRAGALUS UTAHENSIS — Purple flowers, 
very early, 1 in. high, a delight for a dry, 
sunny, aline position. Good wall or rock 
garden subject. Hairy seed pods are very 
showy. 

BALSAMORRHIZA MAOROPHYLA— Yellow sun- 
flower-like blooms, for rock garden, leaves 
arrow shaped, root is filled with balsam. 
PENTSTEMON EatTonr — Brilliant scarlet 
without a tinge of yellow, rare and choice, 
for well-drained soil, this seed from the lo- 
cality it was first found. 


THALIOTRUM FENDLERI—Foliage resembles 


maiden-hair fern, damp and somewhat 
shady, 8-foot. 
Native Wild Flowers 


Sixty varieties especially suitable for 
spring delivery in my new list. 


F. W. CAMPBELL 
7521 Dunedin St. Detroit, Mich. 








Iris Fanciers Everywhere 


will want the 1929 edition of 
AN IRIS LOVER’S CATALOG 


The most satisfying treatment of the 
modern Iris in print. 
Record your name for next mailing 
FP. X. SCHREINER 
BR. 1, Riv. Sta. 








LOOK! 


Fine and extra fine Iris, Peonies and 
hardy Chrysanthemums 


Fairy Gardens Napoleon, O. 








Married man wishes position on suburban 
or private estate. Experienced in all 
branches of gardening; handle cows or 
poultry, drive car. 


L. E. H., Care of “Horticulture” 


WELLESLEY GROWN 


GLADIOLUS 


$3.25 value for $2.00 if ordered be- 
fore April lst. Three lots for $5.00 
6 Alma Gluck, Peach Red 





6 Carmen §S White 

§ Le Marechal Foch, Pale Pink 

6 Neoga, Dark Buiied 

6 Primadonna, Yellow 

1 Maurice Bose Pink, Mammoth flower 
- 3 Rose Mist, Old Rose, one of the best 

Yes! We have the dainty new Glad. 


ANNIE LAURIE, Large Bulbs, 50 cts. 
each, 12 for $5.00. 


Large stock of ALMA GLUCK, one of the 
best for garden effect or for cutting. 75 
cts. per doz., $5.00 per 100. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
icy? Sedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Plant my bulbs once in the grass, 
meadows or woodlands and they will 
bloom every spring, as wild flowers do. 


I can tell you of a planting in New 
Jersey 100 years old. 


Daffodils, Narcissus, Jonquils, Wood 
Hyacinth, Snowdrops, etc. 
Special prices for quantities. 


One customer is planting a hundred 
thousand bulbs this season on a 200- 
acre estate. 

Free catalog—illustrated. 


I have 50 acres in Narcissus bulbs, 
and have been growing them for 17 
years. 


LAWLER’S BULB FARMS 


Gardenville, Tacoma, Wash. 
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An Important Part 
of Your Spring 
Gardening Outfit 


Seeds, fertilizers and tools are all neces- 
sary. Add to these the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle with its experienced counsel 
on all gardening matters. Then your 
garden will be a joy to you and a de- 
lightful surprise to your friends. Every 
issue contains practical, inspiring arti- 
cles by highest gardening authorities. 


7 Monthly Issues, $1 


Send us $1 for seven months’ trial sub- 
scription. Or send $2 for full year, plus 
the current issue, 18 months in all. 











Turn Waste Into Wealth f 


4 
=e f 


© not destroy vegetable refuse—it sg ite i 
D=. by the simple ADCO . a #i )) 





more than half the yield of the soll. - 
Learn how to turn it into rich arti- 
No live-stock necessary. You can convert sedi 
every bit of non-wood) rubbish—cuttings. 
vines, leaves from the garden, straw and 
corn stalks from the farm—into valuable 
fertilizer. 
rn how you can use ADCO. Let us 
wend you our interesting booklet—it's free. 


ADCO, 17 = Ludlow St, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BE READY FOR THE BIRDS 
WHEN THEY ARRIVE 








Postage Paid 


LINCOLN LOG 
BIRD HOUS 


Built and colored according 
U. 8. Govt. specifications - 
For Wrens and other small birds. 
Shipped “knocked down.” Easily 
assembled. No nails required. 


Enclosed is $....... | Serre 
Houses; money to be refunded, if not 
satisf 

EE de sete ecoweeedes $5040 debe 
DE niesseess cbbeseacens Sone ues 
City eeeeeeeeeeeee eee State. . eeeeee 

















HORTICULTURE 


pine is conducive to sun scorch, and a few years ago many 
such specimens were to be seen in New England. Some trees 
sun scorch annually especially when located on very gravelly 
soils where the water supply is limited. One can observe cases 
where a single tree located on a well planted avenue will 
generally display sun scorch, while others on the same avenue 
are seldom if ever affected, and this occurs in sections where 
to all appearances the soil conditions appear to be tolerably 
uniform. It is of course possible that such a tree possesses a 
defective root system, or perhaps one characterized by an 
individual absorptive capacity. 


Amherst, Mass. —George E. Stone. 


Summer Flowers From Seed* 


pigeons annuals have a fairly long season of bloom, which 
can be lengthened by keeping the flowers cut and by 
pinching back the terminal growths and leading branches. 
Above ground, annuals are strong. Their weakness is at the 
surface of the ground, where the single stem-base of each 
plant allows too free movement at the caprices of the weather 
or from the heaviness of the top. Thus staking is often un- 
avoidable. Closer planting with many of the lighter varieties 
may help to keep the plants up. 

Weakness in root-hold with annuals is often a serious 
drawback. Stockier root systems for transplanting are gained 
by sowing the seeds in soil greatly reinforced with peatmoss. 
Seedlings send out a great many more roots into this material 
than into ordinary soil; they can be dug up and handled 
more easily and get a quicker start after transplanting. 

Then, if the permanent garden soil contains a goodly 
amount of some such light material as peatmoss, the plants 
get a stronger root-hold and consequent increase in strength 
of plants above. The use of this peatmoss in the culture of 
flowers is only now in an experimental stage, so all varieties 
are not certain to profit by it, but in seeding and transplant- 
ing it has a distinct advantage, in addition, of course, to its 
well-known use to conserve moisture. 

An increasing amount of garden material is being listed 
by seedsmen. A partial list of newer varieties of old favorites 
should include: 


ANNUAL CHRYSANTHEMUM: W. E. Gladstone. 
SCABIOSAS: Azure Fairy, Shasta and Peach Blossom. 
SNAPDRAGONS: Queen Victoria, Harmony, Copper King, Old 

Gold, Black Prince and Bunch of Lilacs. 
LOBELIA: Emperor William. 
CHINA ASTERS: Sunshine (Anemone-flowered) 

Peach Blossom (American Beauty type). 

PETUNIA: Rose of Heaven. 
CELOSIA: Pride of Castle Gould. 
LARKSPUR: Exquisite. 
CosMos: Double Early and Crested Early. 


Beautiful flowers too seldom seen in gardens are mealy 
sage, torenia or wishbone-flower, moss verbena and tuber 
verbena, maroon gaillardia, Swan River daisy, African daisy, 
salpiglossis, globe gilia, cape marigold and winter cape mari- 
gold, basket-flower, tassel-flower, and they are but a few of 
those which give you Summer color and house decoration. 

Some kinds may be sown in the Fall, their seeds being 
hardy; in Spring they will germinate and thereafter sow them- 
selves. Others give the gardener early work to do: he sows 
the seeds in the garden or separate seedbed in May, and trans- 
plants thence to their positions in bed or border. 

A new position for annuals is in the rockery, where the 
Summer season is a serious one to plan for. Sweet alyssum, 
California poppy, prickly poppy, dwarf caliopsis, Swan River 
daisy, pinks, baby’s breath, lobelia, bedding or balcony petu- 
nias, annual campanulas, portulaca, torenia, moss verbena 
and many others serve to give color to the rockery during 
this dull season. For those who do not like to bid goodbye to 
their garden when frost comes, some sorts may be cut back, 
dug up, potted and taken into the house for further flowering 
there, namely: snapdragon, petunia, browallia, carnation, 
stock, forget-me-not, monkey-flower and nemesia. 


*From a lecture by Kenneth R. Boynton at the New York Botanical Garden. 
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Beautiful flowers and 
luscious, tasty vege- 
tables, the kind you 
would like to see 
growing in your gar- 
den—read all about 
them in the new 1929 
edition of Burpee’s 
Annual 


GARDEN Book 


This is the catalog that tells the 
truth about the best Seeds That 
It is a beautiful book of 172 pages, 
offering the best in Vegetable ds, 
Flower Seeds, Lawn Grass, Bulbs, 
Roots, Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
and Roses. Over a million gardeners 
use Burpee’s Annual as their garden 
rite today for a copy of 


lain 
row. 


uide. 


urpee’s Annual. It will be mailed to 
you free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
285 Burpee Buildings 








Philadelphia 








Plant This Spring on 
the Sunny Bank — 


Creeping Junipers 
Scotch Heather 
Cotoneasters 
Brooms in variety 
Bearberry, and 
Sunroses 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 














Rhododendron Max. 


and Mountain Laurel, 2-4 ft., 25 $5, 100 $18 
Clumps, 2-8 ft., 8-18 bran., 25 $12, 100 $40 
Seedlings, 6-18 in. .... 100 $10, 1000 $75 
Hemlc Trees, 2-4 ft., 25 $4.50, 100 $16 
Fancy Holly, 2 to 4 ft. ... 25 $7, 100 $25 


Write for prices on carload lots 
W. G. NORRIS P. O. Doeville, Tenn. 


Dreer’s 


Garden Book 


M 4k= your garden the pride of 
your neighborhood. This 1929 
book of ours will help you by sug- 
gesting the best Flowers and Vege- 
tables and telling you how to plant 
and grow them so they will 
look like the beautiful pic- 
tures it shows. 














A copy free if you mention 
**Horticulture’”’ 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
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Have you these in the 
Rock Garden? 


Muhlenbeckia nana 
—a tiny, Riga dark-leaved trailer 40c 
Phlox reptans 
—neat, spreading habit, deep rose 
SN ae kd ain ig 4-30! o 09,4) 0" 35¢ 
Primula japonica 
—for shade and moist places .... 40c 
Sedum anglicum 
—a tiny plant for sunny, shallow 
ME Sasa vee vee dies ee 6 40c 
Sedum altissimum 
—fleshy, steel gray foliage. Very 


INE 2 wikis Gao. 6 Dials: ¢ iaip) 0.8% 60c 
Saxifraga Tongifoiia X cotyledon 
—one of the most dependable ... 60c 
Veronica armena 
—deeply cut foliage, trailing .... 45c¢ 


Veronica filiformis 
—the prettiest of all flowering 
SR reer 35¢ 


Catalog sent upon request 


Write us or visit our trial gardens 
for ‘‘odds and ends’’ of uncommon 
Rock Plants. 


Poughkeepsie Nursery Company 





South Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











HAND POLLENIZED 


GLADIOLUS SEED 


Each package contains 10 seeds of one 


cross correctly labeled: 


1 packet, 10 seeds, 1 cross ........ $1.00 


6 packets, 10 seeds each, from 6 


different crosses ..........00-% 5.00 


Blooming Size Bulbs 
15 Varieties, each named 


15 Mixed, not named ............. 1.00 


No catalog this year 


With all orders amounting to $2.00 or 
Ef-Ce Pot-Pourri Free, 


over, 2 oz. 
made by a Master Perfumer. 


FREDERICK CHRIST 
399 No. Philip Ave. 


Detroit, Mich. 








IMP 
SOAP 
SPRAY 





Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 
The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 





Ask your Seedsman for 








Know Your Plants 


An orderly garden is well labeled; 


it is neat and instructive, a pleasure 


to owner and visitors. Use 


INDESTRUCTO 
Metal Plant and Tree Labels 


The most satisfactory perma- 
nent labels. They are inexpen- 
sive; no ink used and names 


are always legible. 


Made in various styles includ- 
ing pot labels and garden 
Don’t break off or 


stakes. 
rot like wooden labels. 


Send 10 cents, coin or 


Stake stamps, for various 
Pot Label sizes and styles 
BALI: & SOCKET MFG. 00. 
West Cheshire Conn. 






INDESTRUCTO METAL 
PLANT\cTREE LABELS 








HORTICULTURE 


Border Pink Gladys Cranfield 


pig who love old-fashioned flowers will delight in 
this hardy free-flowering perennial, which, when once 
installed in the garden, can be readily multiplied by cuttings, 
inserted in sandy soil in a shaded border after flowering is 
through. Originated some few years ago by the well-known 
English specialist, Amos Perry, it has proved infinitely more 
tractable and floriferous in the United States than any of 
the double border pinks that are popular in Europe. When 
first introduced, Gladys Cranfield was given an award of 
merit by the Royal Horticultural Society and over here it 
has proved itself highly valuable. It is an unusually strong 
grower, spreading rapidly, and during May and June every 
shoot bears several flowers of a lovely pink shade with a dark 
crimson blotch in the center. The fringed two-inch flowers 
are single, and are borne on stems some 12 inches tall; like 
all true pinks, they are richly scented. 

While it is necessary to buy strong plants in the Spring 
for flowering the same season, it is possible to raise this 
wonderful pink from seed sown in May. Seedlings do not 
come absolutely true but they are all attractive and if desired, 
the best forms may be selected and increased by cuttings as 
already suggested. 

—T. A. Weston. 
New York, N. Y. 


The New Viking Raspberry 


N recent years, a number of promising new red raspberries 
have been introduced. Among these is the Viking, a cross 
between the Cuthbert and Marlboro, raised at the Horti- 
cultural Experiment Station, Vineland, Ontario, by whom 
it was introduced in 1923. It has been planted extensively in 
Ontario, and is now available this year for the first time from 
American nurseries. On the grounds of the experiment station 
at Geneva it is outstanding because of the vigor and produc- 
tiveness of the plants, which seem adapted to a fairly wide 
range of soil and climate. The canes are thornless and bear 
the fruit out in the open, thus making picking easy. 

The fruit of the new variety is large and a bright, attractive 
red. Because of the regular shape and small drupelets it is 
more attractive in the basket than other sorts. It is not the 
equal of Cuthbert in quality, but is firmer and consequently 
a better market berry than that variety. It makes an excellent 
canned product. Viking is confidently recommended for the 
home garden and for market. 

—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Fertilizers for Shrubs and Hedges 


All shrubs, including hedges and in particular those which 
are weak and straggly, will show their appreciation of a good 
mulch of manure, which should be left on the year around, 
states a leaflet from the Ohio State University. If, in addition, 
the ground is spaded in the Fall or Spring, preferably in a 
bed rather than around individuals, it will be more bene- 
ficial. Where manure is not available a chemical fertilizer 
such as that used for the vegetable garden may be applied at 
the rate of one or two pounds to 100 square feet. 

including the rare O. 


RARE CACTI Ursinus (Grizzly Bear), 


Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.0.B. Regular $10.00 value, 
and we send our 

Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.0.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 
all orders. 


DESERT PLANT CO. 





10 HANDSOME CACTI, 


Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 
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A WONDERFUL IRIS OFFER 
OF EIGHT of the finest irises in 
the newer varieties in eight different 
and distinct colors. Sent postpaid for 
$5.00. Three years ago these same 
— pas have cost you $25.00. 
ellow and carmine 
ight blue violet 
BO. Shaw, rich claret 
Byng, clear pale lavender 

Lady 3 Presby, white and pansy violet 

Franklin Benyon, soft rose lavender 
Susan Bliss, a wonderful pink 
Zada, the best all around pure white 
We also list Candlelight, Bruno, Dolly 
Madison, Germaine Perthuis, Grace 
Sturtevant, Midgard, Nebraska, Peerless, 
Sensation, Solferino, Souv. de 
Michaud, Pioneer, Vesper Gold and 100 
other novelties. 

IRIS AND GLADIOLUS lists now 

now ready to mail. 


SUNNYSIDE GARDENS 
L. MERTON GAGE, Proprietor 
NATICK MASS. 

















Odorless and Weedless 


HUMUS 


At the price sold it has no equal rs a 
FERTILITY MAKER 


It is the chief nitrogenous food of plants. 
It binds and makes a sandy soil hold 
moisture. It lightens and prevents a clay 
soil from beking. It increases the temper- 
ature of the soil which means quick germi- 
nation. Its use means bacteria without 
which no plant life is possible. It puts 
back into the soil the life that is taken 
out each year. 


65.00 for 5, 100-Ib. bags $18.00 per ton 
f.o.b. Stanhope, N. J. 


H. B. PRINDLE 


70 East 45th Street New York 








Thomas J. GreyCo. 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON 7 - MASS 











Iris Perennials 
Rock Plants 


Peonies 
Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury, Mass. 


GLORIOUS ROCK 
GARDENS 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds, 
2,000 vasbelien, collected from the 
mountains S- plains of the world. 
Seeds free. Sam collection, 
3. “distinc vars., $1. 82 vars., 


Bev. H. A. F. ANDERSON, F.B.H.S. 
Glenn Hali Leicester, England 


























Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For the woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather back 
is different, attractive, lucky — A jolly 
Valentine. $3.00 postpaid. 

M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 

















THE 
FINEST 
AMERICAN 
Sia AND 

9 EUROPEAN 
VARIETIES 


LISTS 









Buy Gladioli from 


Kunderd. 


Get his FREE book 


Konperp has originated more 
varieties of Gladioli than any- 
one else. It pays to buy bulbs 
from him because you get the 
finest varieties. His FREE book 
describes hundreds of Kunderd 
Gladioli, pictures 43 in colors 
and introduces 63 new varieties 
this year. Use coupon. 





A. E. KUNDERD 
203 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 
wo Sir: Please send me your FREE Gladiolus 


Name. 
Street or R. F. D 
City 








State 














Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page illustrated 
Gladiolus Book, describing 175 exqui- 
site varieties, including the rare novelty 
*‘Lavender Bride.”’ 

HOWARD M. GILLET 


Gladiolus Specialist 
ew Lebanon, N. Y. 


GLADIOLLA | 


Gentes varieties, crn and ruffled, 

pa Ry ee os ee. Thea the man 
varieties, just the best. pend Te ae 
teow with the ald of my estalog. Write for it today. 


JOUN B. McKIBBIN, 1322 Divison St, Goshen, tnd 


Box 451 






















EVERGR Fine Specimen 
Flowering Shrubs 
Rhododendron Max. and Moun Laurel 
2 to 4 ft., 25, $5.00; 100, $18. COlumps, 
2-8 ft., 8-16 shoots, 25, $12; 
Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, 98° 00; 
Fancy Holly, 2-4 ft. +» 25, $7. 00; 100, 
Seedlings, of all the eB stock, 
24 ins., 100, $10.00; 1,000, $75. 00. 
Cash please Write for Car Lot Prices 
JOHN E. NORRIS 


P. O. Doeville, Tenn. 








Rock Gardeners, Attention! 


Nursery grown plants of rare western 
alpines. Large collection of rock plants and 
rock bulbs, both native and imported. 


Send for our 1929 catalogue 


OREGON GARDENS 
Portland, Ore. 


Boute 1 











HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Aiken, George D. (Putney, Vt.) 
“Trees and plants from Vermont.” 

Alling, C. Louis. (251 Court Street, West Haven, Conn.) 
“1929, the World’s most select dahlias.” 


Anderson, A. J. (White Bear Lake, Minn.) 
“Gladiolus catalogue, season of 1929.” 


Anderson, Rev. J. Farnsworth. (Glenn Hall, Leicester, Eng.) 
“Choice rhododendron seeds.” 

Andrews, D. M. (P. O. Box 493, Boulder, Colorado) 
“1929 catalogue of Rockmont Nursery, including new or note- 
worthy plants.” 

Archias Seed Store ae (Sedalia, Mo.) 
“Archias seed annual 1929.” 


Austin, Mr. and Mrs. A. H., Props. (356 N. Freedom St., Ravenna, 


hio 
“1929 gladiolus catalogue.” 


Baldwin, O. A. D., Nursery Co. (Bridgeman, Michigan) 
“Baldwin’s berry plants 1929.” 

Barr and Sons. (11, 12 & 13 King St., Covent Garden, London, 

W. C. 2, Eng.) 
“Barr’s bulbs and tubers for winter and spring planting.” 1929. 
“Barr’s 1929 hardy perennials, rock plants, alpines, aquatics, hardy 
climbers, and wall shrubs.” 

Bennett, Charles N. (Estes St., Amesbury, Mass.) 

“Hillside Gardens.” (Rock plants, perennials, iris, peonies, phlox, 
‘spring and fall 1929) 
Bill’s Glad Farms, Inc. (Canandaigua, N. Y.) 
“S$ 1929 catalogue.” 

Blackmore and Langdon. (Bath, Eng. 

1929, Begonias, delphiniums, gloxinias, cyclamens, hardy plants, 
select seeds, etc.” 

Borsch, Wm. "and Son. (Maplewood, Oregon) 

“Hardy herbaceous and alpine plants.” 

Breck, Joseph, and Sons. (85 State St., Boston, Mass.) 
“Breck’s 1929—everything for farm and garden and lawn.” 
from cover to cover.’’) 

Breed, Edward W. (Four Ponds Nursery, Clinton, Mass.) 
“Selected hybrid tea roses 1929.” 

Bristol Nurseries, Inc. (Bristol, Conn.) 

“Hardy flowering perennials, roses, shade and flowering trees, 
shrubs, hedge plants, vines, evergreens, fruit trees and small fruits. 
Price list 1929.” 

Brow, F. W., Nurseries. (Rose Hill, N. Y.) 

“Brow’s 1929 super six rose bargain.” 

Cadwell and Jones. (1084 and 1086 Main St., Hartford, Conn.) 
“Seeds 192 ok gs flower, and field.” 

Campbell, F W. (7521 Dunnedin St., Detroit, Mich.) 

1929 spring new plants, good rockery plants, very hardy wild 


plants. 

Collier-Young, Mrs. C. M. (8 Broadway, Stoneham, Mass.) 
“Sunset View Gladiolus Garden.” 

Colorado Seed Co. (1515 Champa St., Denver, Colorado) 

“Price list and cultural suggestions, "1929." 
Coolidge Rare Plant Gardens. (889 North Foothill Boulevard, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.) 
“Roses.” 

Craig, William N. (Front and Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass.) 
“Descriptive price list of hardy roses, herbaceous perennials, rock 
plants, liliums, gladioli, flowering shrubs, etc.” 1929. 

Crissey, W. L., Alpine Gardens. (R. F. D. 2, Gresham, Oregon) 

“Perennials—iris, gladioli, specializing in choice pw os “16th 
annual catalogue, 1929.” 
Crocket, Roderick M., and Co., Inc. (100 Union Ave., N., Cranford, 


N. J.) 
ee annual spring bluebook 1929.” (Specialties—hardy al- 
pin es, perennials, flower seeds, gladiolus, peonies, roses, dahlias, 
iris, seeds, evergreens, fertilizers, etc.) 

Dicksons Seeds Ltd. (Chester, Eng.) 

“Catalogue No. 116. Spring 1929. Dicksons farm seeds.” 

Elliott Nursery Co. (506 Magee Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
“Elliott’s planting book for 1929.” 

Farquhar, R. & J.. Co. (6 South Market St., Boston, Mass.) 
“Farquhar’s abridged catalogue of specialties selected from our 
garden annual for 1929.” 

Farr Nursery Co. (Weiser Park, Pa.) 

“Better plants—by Farr.” 1929. 

Foss eaten Glad andene. (Shannon City, Iowa) 
“1929 glad guide.” 

Glen Road Iris Gardens. (Wellesley Farms, Mass.) 


(“New 


“Irises, 1929.” 
The Granite State Nurseries. (Hampton Road, Exeter, N. H.) 
1929 catalogue. “Varieties adapted to New England.” 


Green Brook Gardens. (Amy Hore, Scotch Plains, N. J.) 
“Hardy perennial plants, Spring a list, 1929.” 
Grey, Thomas J., Co. sand South 1 arket St., Boston, Mass.) 
“Ss 1929. Seed catalogue.” 
Hawks, Margaret Breard. (Bennington, Vt.) 
“Elmwood Terrace gladiolus offerings for 1929.” 
Hill Floral Products Co. ,, (Richmond, Indiana) 
“1929 gold medal roses.” 
Holmes Bros. (off 322 Ww. Broadway, Gardner, Mass.) 
“Good glads to grow.” 
Hunter, George W. (R. F. D. No. 4, Dowagiac, Mich.) 
“Your favorite flower—the gladiolus. Rare and worthwhile vari- 
eties.” 
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NEWER GLADS 


Join the ever-widening circle of my 
Glad Friends. True, vigorous stock in 
generous values at popular prices. My 
complete list now ready—will interest 
you, both the prices and the sound 
Glad Chatter. Just drop a card. 


ERNEST S. CLARK, Jr. 


Windsor, R. D. 72, Connecticut 





Gladiolus Collection 


6 Alma Gluck, Bright Peach Red 
6 Mary ae eamy White 
6 Miss T e, Tea a Oolor 
4 Priscilla Bot Oran 
6 Primadonna, Butterfly °Yellow 
10 Sunnymede, Orange 
Above Collection $2.00 
Three Collections $5.00 
er Bulb 
1928) 


Lady 
8 hn P Teint BEE) ccctce J 
yg te oe, ‘(aia 192 3) Siaeens 25.00 


Idst of 100 —— or eal Glads. 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 








Drop a postal for 


Perry’s Seed Annual 
(Yes, this big bright book of 
144 pages is free) 


Tuberous Rooted Begonia Bulbs 
are ready for delivery 


Singles 7colors Doz. $3.00 
Doubles 7colors Doz. 3.50 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


Successors to Fiske Seed Co. 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 














Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Oereus teus or 
the Fish Hook, from which ©. candy 


oo mee. 15 LS extra lar e specimens, $2.00. 
All F.0.B. Tucson. . 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 





“Cold Country Grown 
Why Worry?” 


Our catalog lists an enormous variety of 
Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses 
and Perennials suitable for New a 
Gardens. 

Hardy 
MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 
Barre Vermont 


TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and no 
two alike — for miniature gardens, $1.50 
postpaid. Lar, ~~ mer guaranteed bloom- 
| a size, $2.75 postpai 
Free List 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
‘inkelman Arizona 








Maplevale Leafmold 


is a virgin deposit of pure leafmold, 

the residue of hardwood leaves. Only 

a trace of mineral matter is to be found 

in it, and it is entirely free from fungus 

and weed seeds. It is Nature’s own 

fertilizer and the perfect soil restorer. 
i A 100. oe Circular Guantity 4 


MAPLEVALR LBAPMOLD co. 
Box 31 Bast Kingston, N. H. 


























The Pennsylvania 
Borticultural Society 


invites its members to make use of the 
facilities of the excellent Horticultural 
Library in its rooms at 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. In connection with 
the Library, there is a well-appointed 
4\ reading room, open to the public; and 
members may borrow books upon per- 
sonal application or by mail by writing 
to the librarian. 


The Library contains the best stand- 
ard works on Horticulture, many rare 
old volumes of historical interest, and 
the most worth-while of the modern 
books on horticultural subjects. 


The Library Committee is always 
glad to be advised of any special books 
whose purchase is recommended, and is 
pleased to receive any volumes which 
members care to donate to the Library. 


The Library is open each week day 
from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., except Satur- 
day, when it closes at noon. 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











MEMOIRS 


Volume 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 


presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Volume 2. 1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 


Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 


tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 


Volume 1, 1902. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 


zation. 


PRICE 


Price $2.00 per copy. 


For All Three Volumes $7.00 


The Horticultural Society 


of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Greatest Flower and Plant Show 


Membership in the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society includes a ticket to all the Society's exhi- 
bitions, as well as a subscription to Horticulture 
and the privilege of borrowing books from the 
Library — the largest of the kind in the world. 
Anyone properly endorsed may become a member 
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THE MAMMOTH 


Centennial 
Exhibition 


OF THE 
Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 
WILL BE HELD IN 


MECHANICS BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 





For Five Days 
MARCH 19 to 23, 1929 


Ever Held in New England 


by paying $2.00. Address the Secretary, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 























What makes a good 


Plant Label coop?? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 

must retain its markings, and must 

not girdle the Plant— HAVE IT. 
Sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Insist on having 


Genuine Holland “Ideal” 
Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of ‘““‘IDEAL’’ Holland Peat Moss has 








WILLIAMS’ 


“Del-Bli” 


For BELPHINIUMS — A Preventative ef Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 
H.C. wittiams & SONS 


| MILLERSVILLE, MD. ____| 


om 

















Established 34 Years 





BUELL — BOSTON 
cnr PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the 
home of quality peat moss. Buyers not 
only find this a superior product, but 
appreciate the economy and convenience 
of dealing with a New England house. 
Unexcelled for 
NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK 


It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. 
A special fine ground variety prepared 
for horticultural work. 
Send $4 for full-size sample bale (covers 
240 sq. ft. one in. deep) sent freight 
prepaid. Specify ‘‘fine ground.” 


Cc. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Bd. of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 









bore mlua bude. 
° Yourselt 


sections) $7.40; 
BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
421 B. Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process “IDEAL’’ Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. ' 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): “I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.” 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL”’ 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices —- Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL”’ circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss 


COVER YOUR LAWNS 


sa 


Evergreens, Roses, 
Bhododendrons 


Your grass will be green 
all winter 


Unrivalled for use in 
the Greenhouse 











STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in several styles, to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty. Red- 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 
25 or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.60 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, at $2.50. O. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 








HAMMOND’S 
GRAPE DUST 


as a preventative of Powdery 
Mildew, rust and Black Spot 
on Roses, Carnations and 
other plants during bed- 
ding season. 

At your dealer’s or 
HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 
Beacon N. Y. 























Visit Kingsbury Booth, 38, 
Boston Flower Show and 
see this good-looking 
garden set. 





$5,00 


Complete 
(West of Miss. $5.50) 











This Basket Brings Everything 
You Need! 


COMPLETE, personal gardening set! All the tools and other equipment you'll need to plant and 
tend your flowerbeds and kitchen garden. There’s even a waterproof cushioned pad to kneel on — 
and a bright colored basket to keep them in. 





The tools are Kingsbury Tools, which means, of course, absolutely correct shapes and strong con- 
struction. They’ve a personal touch, too, that modern folks like — handles in handsome, bright colors, 
each tool different. Here’s the complete list: 

















1 Kingsbury All-Steel Trowel 
1 Kingsbury Transplanting Trowel 





1 Kingsbury Cultivator or Weeder 
1 Kingsbury Pruning Shears 
1 Kingsbury Row Straightening Line 


1 Kingsbury Kneeling Pad 
12 Kingsbury Metal Markers 
1 Decorative Basket with handle 














1 Kingsbury Spading Fork 













You have to see this Garden Set to realize what it really looks like. Ask at your regular dealer’s. 
If he hasn’t it in stock, send us $5 (West of the Miss. $5.50) and we'll fill your order direct—money back 
if you're not satisfied. Or send for Free Folder showing this De Luxe set in its natural colors — “Special 
for Garden Lovers.”’ 


Kingsbury DeLuxe Garden Set 


KINGSBURY 4-PIECE GARDEN KIT 


*‘Makes Stubborn Plants Thrive.’” Four much-needed tools. 
All steel Trowel, Spading Fork, Cultivator and Transplanting 
Trowel, each with a different bright colored handle. Com- 
plete in carton, $1.25. (West of Miss. $1.35) 








KINGSBURY ALL-STEEL TROWEL 
The original one-piece trowel. Unbreakable, unbending steel, 
with hand-fitting handle finished in attractive blue. In an 
individual colored carton, 35c. (West of Miss. 40c) 













Fashioned by New England Craftsmen, KINGSBURY MFG. CO., 99C Myrtle St., Keene, N. H. 











